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NRMA  Retailers  See  Firm  Recovery,  Rising  Profits  in  First  HeUf .  5 

Most  stores  will  budget  for  sales  increases,  some  for  10  per  cent  or  higher. 

The  estimated  national  rise  is  4  per  cent.  And  more  than  half  of  these 
reporting  stores  expect  to  improve  their  first  six  months'  profits  by  10  per 
cent  or  better.  8y  J.  Gordon  Dakins 
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EQUITEXIS  HERE!  KRAFT  PAPER  MANUFACTURED  TO  MEET  THE  SPECi!] 


EQUITEX  LOOKS  BETTER  .  whether  you  use  one  of  the 
.rrrany  standard  colors  or  a  special  match  ranging  from  subtle 
'pg.stels  to  deep  shades,  this  new  custom  blending  process 
^tlf  produce  a  more  even-textured,  non-reflective  surface 
■  that  offers  a  perfect  background  for  high  design  and  fine 
;pr.intir%.  Equitex  colors  do  not  bleed  because  they  are 
.  beater-dyed  with  dye-stuffs  of  superior  bleed  resistance. 

EQUITEX  PRINTS  BETTER  .  because  Equitex  has  a 
■  smoother,  more  level  surface  capable  qf  reproducing  finer. 


more  detailed  art  work  and  smaller  type  with  except 
fidelity, 

EQUITEX  FEELS  BETTER  .  because  Equitex  is  a  * 
machine  finish  Kraft  witfi  a  satin  smooth  texture  th 
luxurious  to  the  touch. 

EQUITEX  WORKS  BETTER  .  because  Equitex  is  stro'  j|- 
Unlike  other  high  finish  papers,  it  does  not  sacrifice  stre 
for  texture  and  printability. 

WHAT  MAKES  EQUITEX  BETTER?  Equitex  is  a  diffe 
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EC  3S  Of  DEPftRTiENT,  SPECIALTY  AND  OTHER  RETAIL  STORES 


ot  Kraft,  Unlike  ordinary  coarse  t)ag  paper  which  is 
essentially  tor  grocery  bags  and  wrapping  uses, 
ex  IS  specially  made  in  our  own  mills  from  selected 
which  are  custom  blended,  chemically  treated  and 
‘ssed  on  our  own  specially  adapted  paper  machines. 

ITEX  COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE.  And  while  Equitex  is  a 
.oremium  grade  Kratt.  the  high  efficiency  ot  our  unique 
iction  facilities  make  it  possible  to  sell  Equitex  Kraft 
at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  EQUITEX  SAMPLES.  vVe  invite  your  dritipl 
inspection  ot  Equi.tex,  For  samples,  and  a  copy  of  our  bro 
chure  'The  Story  of  Equitex",  write  to  Equitable  ^aer 
Co  Inc,.  45-50  Van  Dam  Street.  Long  Island 


PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 
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f'dfirr  Mills  and  ''nulhi  rn  Hag  I'lant :  Vrttc. 


IN  PRINTAOILITY.  IN  TEXTURE  AND  IN  STHtNIHH 


a  new,  simple  Burroughs  way  to  integrated 

data  processing  for  your  department  store 


Where's  your  data  processing  problem?  Payroll? 
Payables?  Auditing?  Elsewhere?  Burroughs  Sensi- 
matic  to  Punched-Tape  equipment  or  Sensimatic 
Direct-to-Card  equipment  provides  a  simple,  on-the- 
spot  way  to  impressive  results. 

The  Sensimatic  to  Punched-Tape  equipment  pro¬ 
duces  hard-copy  accounting  records  in  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Sensimatic  way.  Simultaneously  and  automati¬ 
cally  it  translates  proved  data  into  punched  tape  via 
the  Burroughs  Tape  Perforator.  The  tape  is  then 
ready  for  conversion  into  vital  reports. 


The  Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card  equipment  also 
masters  current  accounting  jobs  and,  as  it  processes 
the  accounting  data,  activates  conventional  key¬ 
punch  machines  to  prepare  cards  accurately  and 
automatically  on  the  spot. 

Can  you  benefit  from  a  Burroughs  data  proce.ssing 
system  that  provides  you  with  basic  records,  ade¬ 
quate  proof  and  control  totals  and  simultaneously 
produces  punched  tape  or  cards?  Call  our  nearby 
branch  office  for  details.  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroughs  and  Sensimatic — TM’s 


Biarroiaghs  Corporation 

‘'NEW  DIMENSIONS  I  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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JUTLOOK  FOR  1959 


NRMA  Retailers  See  Firm  Recovery, 
Rising  Profits  in  First  Half 

Most  stores  will  budget  for  sales  increases,  some 
for  10  per  cent  or  higher.  The  estimated  national 
rise  is  4  per  cent.  And  more  than  half  of  these 
reporting  stores  expect  to  improve  their  first  six 
months'  profits  by  10  per  cent  or  better. 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  NRMA 


AS  1958  drew  to  a  close,  NRMA 
asked  the  heads  of  member  stores 
to  participate  in  a  57-question  survey 
il  retail  conditions.  Some  300  stores 
took  part  in  this  survey,  answering 
]tiestions  on  many  important  phases 
)f  retailing.  What’s  the  net  result  of 
ill  of  these  questions  and  answers? 
First,  the  outlook  is  good  for  volume 
ind  profits.  Second,  it  appears  that 
naiiv  of  the  problems  plaguing  retail- 
i^rs  are  being  brought  under  control. 
And  lastly,  it  looks  as  though  NRMA’s 
mcniber  stores  have  adapted  thorough- 
Iv  to  new  conditions  and  new  competi- 
iioii  and  continue  to  he  the  nation’s 
foremost  retailers.  There’s  optimism 
ill  the  air  this  year,  enough  to  warm 
iiiv  retailer’s  heart  on  a  cold  winter 
iiii^ht. 

The  outlook  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1959  is  good.  For  instance,  seven 
out  of  10  stores  in  the  survey  feel  that 
first-half  sales  will  be  ahead  of  those 
in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Of  these, 
one  in  five  feels  that  volume  will  scoot 

January,  1959 


up  by  10  [>er  cent  or  more,  although 
most  of  the  stores  figure  the  rise  more 
conservatively  and  the  mean  estimate 
comes  out  to  about  six  per  cent.  Only 
four  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
expect  to  run  behind,  volume-wise, 
and  one  store  in  four  thinks  it  will 
break  even  with  its  spring  1958  figures. 

4%  Is  Probable  Spring  Gain 

Boiled  into  one  small  pot,  mixing 
the  optimists’,  conservatives’  and  pessi¬ 
mists’  views  thoroughly,  it  looks  like 
retailers  can  look  forward  to  a  volume 
increase  of  four  per  cent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1959. 

The  outlook  for  profits  in  the  first 
half  of  1959  seems  to  be  a  bit  better 
than  it  was  last  year,  too.  In  fact,  57 
per  cent  of  the  stores  in  the  survey  feel 
that  their  first-half  profit  picture  will 
outshine  1958’s.  Of  these,  most  believe 
that  they  will  earn  12  per  cent  more 
in  the  first  six  months  of  ’59  than  they 
did  in  the  comparable  '58  period.  In¬ 
terestingly,  estimates  on  such  profits 


were  far  less  conservative  than  esti¬ 
mates  of  volume.  I.et’s  take  a  look: 

A  full  56  per  cent  of  the  optimists 
in  the  survey  (and  they  represent  more 
than  half  the  stores)  expect  that  profits 
will  run  ahead  in  the  first  half  of  1959 
by  10  j)er  cent  or  more.  Another  20 
per  cent  figure  to  earn  between  five 
and  10  per  cent  more.  Compare  this 
with  the  relatively  few  stores  (one  in 
10)  which,  for  one  unspecified  reason 
or  another,  expect  to  earn  less,  and 
with  the  one-third  who  expect  to  main¬ 
tain  earnings  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1958’s  first  half.  And  then  look 
back  to  the  picture  for  the  first  half 
of  1958,  as  reported  last  year  at  this 
time,  when  half  of  the  retailers  in  last 
year’s  survey  figured  merely  to  break 
even  with  ’57  earnings,  and  almost 
one  store  in  three  expected  earnings 
to  decline,  and  you  find  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  change  in  retailing’s  out¬ 
look  during  the  year.  A  change  for  the 
better,  too. 

Not  everybody  agrees  on  what  mer- 


rhaiulise  is  likely  to  show  the  best 
volume  increases  this  spring,  but  two 
stores  in  five  think  that  the  best  figures 
will  show  up  in  ready-to-wear,  and 
slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  are 
betting  on  fashion  accessories.  Home 
furnishings  and  men’s  wear  are  the  ex¬ 
pected  volume  makers  in  one  store  out 
of  10,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  stores  in 
the  survey  are  betting  on  appliances. 
.\s  was  evident  during  the  whole  of 
19.58,  soft  goods  departments  are  still 
out  in  front,  and  merchants  are  look¬ 
ing  for  this  situation  to  continue. 

Many  Methods  Are  Developed 
To  Build  Up  Unit  of  Sale 

This  year’s  questionnaire  asked 
members  specifically  w’hat  plans  were 
in  effect  to  boost  unit  sales.  About  half 
the  stores  said  that  they  were  review’- 
ing  departments  by  classification  for 
greater  use  of  multiple  pricing.  One 
store  in  four  has  been  holding  “add 
an  item  to  the  sales  check’’  contests 
among  salespeople,  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  stores  are  trying  to  use  the  multi¬ 
ple  packing  method.  Obviouslv,  stores 
are  attempting  to  increase  unit— as 
well  as  dollar— sales. 

Volume  is  one  thing,  profit  still 
another.  One  store  in  five  believes 
that  increa.sed  volume  is  the  way  man¬ 
agement’s  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
protect  profits,  but  an  equal  number 
believe  that  the  job  of  profit  protec¬ 
tion  can  best  be  done  through  lower¬ 
ing  expenses,  .\lmost  as  many  think 
that  better  turnover  is  the  answer,  and 
still  another  20  per  cent  think  that 
their  stores  shoidd  strive  to  reduce 
markdowns.  Relatively  few  stores  be¬ 
lieve  that  profits  can  be  best  improved 
primarily  through  increased  markons. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  prevailing  discounts  or  a  res¬ 
toration  of  discount  rates. 

Spending  Cutbacks  Universal 
But  Expenses  Still  Climb 

If  many  retailers  believe  that  reduced 
expenses  hold  the  key  to  profit  protec¬ 
tion,  how  have  they  gone  about  cutting 
costs?  One  store  in  three  has  saved 
money  on  salaries:  16  per  cent  have  cut 
(orners  on  advertising:  one  in  10  has 
cut  .service  expenses:  and  five  per  cent 
have  saved  money  on  supplies.  But 
one  store  in  six  has  not  been  able  to 
cut  expenses  whatsoever,  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  not  too  good. 


Stores  find  that  expenses  are  contin¬ 
uing  to  rise.  One  in  three  sees  salaries 
going  up:  16  per  cent  find  the  cost  of 
transportation  rising:  more  than  one 
in  10  see  advertising  costs  zooming;  10 
per  cent  see  the  cost  of  supplies  or 
taxes  climbing  on  the  elevator:  and 
two  stores  out  of  five  figure  that  a  wide 
range  of  other  costs  will  join  the  up¬ 
ward  movement. 

Transportation  is  a  big  item  to 
stores,  and  transportation  costs  can 
sometimes  mean  the  difference  l)e- 
tween  profit  and  loss  on  any  given  mer- 
chandi.se.  Previous  surv’evs  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  split  deliveries  are  one  of 
retailing’s  biggest  banes,  and  one  store 
in  three  now  has  a  program  going  to 
reduce  such  split  shipments. 

Top  Needs:  Urban  Renewal, 

Better  People,  More  Capital 

Withal,  retailing  still  has  its  prob¬ 
lems.  The  biggest  of  these,  according 
to  the  survey  comments,  are  in  the 
areas  of  urban  renewal  (or,  as  one  mer¬ 
chant  so  succinctly  put  it,  “the  explod¬ 
ing  metropolis’’),  personnel  (includ¬ 
ing  sales  training,  productivity,  and 
recruitment  at  all  levels  iqj  through 
middle  management),  and  the  high 
costs  of  doing  business. 

The  survey  asketl  two  (juestions 
which  were  allied.  The  first  was, 
“What  one  road  block,  if  removed, 
would  be  most  helpful  in  expanding 
your  business?”  .‘Mthough  a  variety  of 
road  blocks  were  mentioned,  such  as 
parking,  transportation  to  downtown, 
the  need  for  slum  clearance,  etc.,  they 
all  added  u|)  to  “urban  renewal”  as 
the  big  problem  for  most  merchants. 

In  secoml  place  was  the  tieed  for 
better  personnel,  either  through  better 
training  methods,  the  recruitment  of 
better  qualitv,  more  interested  people, 
or  merely  through  increased  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Third  problem  of  top  importance 
was  the  need  for  capital,  either  for 
capital  improvements  or  other  expan¬ 
sion,  or  for  the  financing  of  receiv¬ 
ables.  Other  important  road  blocks  to 
expansion  were  taxes  and  general  com¬ 
petition.  .\  significant  number  of  re¬ 
tailers  expressed  coticern  over  the  grad¬ 
ual  lengthening  of  the  retailing  week 
in  terms  of  night  hours  and  Sunday 
openings. 

The  second  question  in  this  vein 
was:  “What  problems  do  you  feel  are 


most  important  to  your  store  and  t 
retailing?”  The  complexion  diangi 
and  the  merchants- looking  at  the 
own  operations  from  the  point  of  vit. 
of  the  “here  and  now”— reported  th 
personnel  problems  (of  the  sort  ini; 
tioned  above)  were  most  pressing.  I 
fact,  merchants  expressed  more  th: 
twice  as  much  concern  over  their  p. 
sonnel  difficulties  in  commenting  e 
this  ({uestion  as  they  did  about  iirbt 
renewal  problems.  .\nd  tied  for  in 
portance  with  concern  over  downtowi 
deterioration  was  merchant  anxit-i 
about  the  high  cost  of  doing  businev 

If,  as  one  retailer  commented,  sen. 
ing  “new  managerial  talent,”  or,  ; 
another  said,  getting  “good  iiersonm 
and  adetpiate  training,”  are  the  to 
problems  facing  retailing  today,  tht 
perhaps  the  answer  is  best  summed  u 
in  still  another  merchant’s  commei 
on  his  top  problem:  “finding  nioi 
dedicated  people.” 

.And  if,  as  one  respondent  jiut  i 
“more  traffic”  is  the  big  need,  the 
perhaps  the  basic  need  is  “the  rebuili' 
ing  of  this  county  seat  shopping  an 
so  that  we  can  bring  more  traffic  t 
town,”  as  another  retailer  commentei^ 
Or,  as  still  another  said,  perhaps  th 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  is  the  “clear, 
ing  up  of  the  appearance  of  downto\\ 
vacant  buildings  in  order  to  get  inoi 
business  actively  going.” 


Some  Cost  Rises  Are  Laid  to 
Carelessness  of  Vendors 

Retailers  are  still  concerned  abou 
costs,  too.  In  last  year’s  survey,  for  in^ 
stance,  high  expense  ratios  were  listed 
as  the  number  one— bar  none— operat 
ing  trouble.  This  year,  while  the  sur 
vey  reveals  that  improved  volume  ha 
apparently  cut  the  weight  of  this  proh* 
lem,  continents  show’  that  specific  an 
swers  are  still  mighty  elusive. 

Here’s  how  one  man  put  it.  He  said 
his  problem  is  “keeping  the  break 
even  point  out  of  the  shadows.”  Othen 
commented  simply  that  their  top  prob¬ 
lem  was  “to  reduce  the  costs  of  doing 
business.” 

.Still  others  offered  some  specific 
causes  of  high  costs,  such  as  “inefli 
ciency  aiul  negligence  of  resources, 
“advancing  transportation  costs.”  “itn 
proper  or  inadequate  shipping  instruc 
tions,”  “failure  to  consolidate  ship¬ 
ments,”  “excess  charges  by  overweight, 
and  “manufacturers’  failure  to  comply 
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with  correct  instructions.”  Mostly, 
howc'-er,  that  vague  “cost  control” 
neetl  was  the  most  specific  that  the  re¬ 
spondent  could  be. 

In  line  with  their  optimistic  out¬ 
look.  retailers  are  taking  steps  to  back 
up  their  opinions  and  secure  greater 
volume  this  spring.  Boosting  volume 
is  not  something  that  is  brought  about 
by  chance,  and  one  store  in  five  plans 
to  strengthen  its  basic  stock  controls 
and  one  in  six  will  promote  more  ag¬ 
gressively  and/or  strengthen  its  selling 
staff.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  stores 
plan  to  offer  stronger  values  and/or 
step  up  the  flow  of  promotable  items. 

Less  than  one  store  in  10  plans  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  credit  as  a 
selling  tool,  however,  and  few  are 
planning  to  show  seasonal  goods  earl¬ 
ier  or  close  out  such  goods  later  than 
usual. 

The  story  on  table  electrics  is  a  bit 
different.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  stores 
will  de-emphasize  table  electric  appli¬ 
ances,  and  six  out  of  10  stores  plan  to 
make  these  appliances  available  sans 
promotion!  Only  one-third  of  the 
stores  are  planning  to  promote  this 
merchandise  as  usual. 

Interestingly,  only  2.8  per  cent  of  the 
survey  participants  responded  to  this 
question  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  table 
electrics,  once  so  popular,  have  com¬ 
pletely  lost  their  fascination  and  have, 
in  many  stores,  at  least,  lost  their  place 
on  the  shelf  completely?  Even  if  this 
isn’t  entirely  true,  it’s  safe  to  say  that 
the  stores  represented  in  the  survey  are 
no  longer  hypnotized  by  table  electrics. 

More  Stores,  More  Departments 
Adopt  Self-Selection 

What  are  some  of  the  other  ways  in 
which  stores  go  about  the  business  of 
moving  merchandise?  Open-selling  or 
self-selection  can  sometimes  Ijoost  a 
lagging  department,  and  in  the  past 
year  stores  have  focused  new  self-selec¬ 
tion  attention  primarily  on  men’s  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise,  foundations  and 
children’s  wear.  One  store  has  in¬ 
stalled  self-selection  in  its  ladies’  shoe 
department,  and  another  has  put  dra¬ 
peries  on  a  self-selection  basis.  .And 
one  merchant  has  even  put  his  silver 
department  on  self-selection. 

Some  stores  think  that  private  brands 
create  better  volume  with  better  mark¬ 
up  and  more  attractive  earnings,  but 
only  one  store  in  three  has  upped  its 


private  label  volume  in  the  past  year. 

Imports  do  well  in  many  stores.  One 
in  five  reports  that  imports  are  doing 
“very  well,”  and  only  one  in  seven 
thinks  that  imported  gtxxls  are  doing 
poorly.  The  rest  of  the  stores  which 
answered  this  question  feel  that  im¬ 
ports  are  only  doing  “so-so.”  But  many 
of  the  stores  exhibited  little  interest 
in  imports  and  ignored  the  question 
entirely. 

Many  Will  Reduce  Ad  Linage; 
Number  of  TV  Users  Shrinks 

More  aggressive  promotion  ranks 
high,  as  we  saw,  on  the  list  of  ways  to 
improve  volume.  Will  this  include 
more  advertising? 

The  survey  questionnaire  asked  par¬ 
ticipants  if  their  newspaper  space  rates 
are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago,  and 
more  than  half  said  “yes.”  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  also  asked  if  stores  were 
planning  to  reduce  linage:  .56  per  cent 
said  that  they  are. 

One  store  in  seven  uses  radio  and 
one  in  three  uses  television  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  Last  year  (1957),  radio 
use  was  about  the  same,  but  TV  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suffered  a  cut-back.  In 
NRMA’s  last  year-end  survey,  58  per 
cent  of  the  stores  reported  that  they 
were  using  TV,  but  this  year  the  per¬ 
centage  dropped  to  less  than  one-third. 
All  in  all,  despite  rate  increases,  the 
newspaper  still  seems  to  be  retailing’s 
prime  advertising  medium. 

V'^endor-paid  advertising  has  de¬ 
clined.  About  half  the  respondents 
said  that  such  advertising  has  de- 
(Teased;  less  than  one  store  in  three 
reported  an  increase.  The  remainder 
reported  vendor-paid  ads  about  the 
same  this  year  as  last. 

14%  Have  All-Purpose  Credit  Plan; 

2  in  5  Charge  SO-Day  Late  Fee 

This  year’s  questionnaire  concen¬ 
trated  on  stores’  credit  operations. 
Credit  sales  now  account  for  a  much 
more  important  percentage  of  volume 
than  many  people  realize,  and  the 
(osts  of  these  sales  are  often  compli¬ 
cated  not  only  by  involved  record¬ 
keeping  and  processing,  but  by  financ¬ 
ing,  delinquencies  and  complicated  ex¬ 
tension  plans.  Here’s  the  way  the  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  take  care  of  credit 
sales  today: 

First,  most  stores  offer  the  tradition¬ 
al  80-day  charge  plan;  only  three  stores 


out  of  a  hundred  do  not.  Two  stores 
in  five  offer  80-60-90-tlay  accounts,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  stores  offer  revolving 
(ledit  plans.  .Another  five  |jer  cent  re¬ 
port  that  revolving  credit  is  under  ac¬ 
tive  consideration. 

The  optional  or  “all-purpose”  charge 
aciount  is  offered  by  14  jier  cent  of  the 
stores,  and  another  18  per  cent  have 
this  tyj>e  of  plan  under  consideration. 
Instalment  accounts  arc  available  in 
slightly  more  than  two  out  of  five 
stores,  but  coupon  or  scrip  accounts 
are  not  very  popidar  today:  only  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stores 
offer  such  a  credit  plan. 

Most  stores  make  a  monthly  service 
charge  of  one  and  one-half  |jer  cent  on 
revolving  credit.  Many  say  they  are 
losing  money  on  their  service  charges 
as  they  stand. 

About  two  stores  in  five  add  a  late 
c  harge  to  delinquent  80-day  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  assessing  it  at  one  f>er  cent  or 
at  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
former  is  the  most  prevalent  rate. 

Oedit  life  insurance  is  still  not  tex) 
popular;  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  on  the 
wane.  Only  eight  per  cent  of  the  stores 
offer  it,  and  one  store  in  seven  has  dis¬ 
continued  it. 

The  teen-age  market  is  a  growing 
factor  in  credit  sales,  just  as  it  has 
become  an  important  factor  in  all  sell¬ 
ing.  .About  half  of  the  respondents  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  open  credit  accounts 
for  teen-agers,  and  of  these,  one  store 
in  six  actively  promotes  its  teen-age 
c  redit  business.  Twenty-seven  jrer  cent 
of  the  latter  advertise  for  teen-age 
credit  shoppers. 

Community  Organization  Lags 
As  Downtown  Problems  Grow 

If  urban  renewal  is  as  serious  a  con¬ 
cern  as  this  survey  would  indicate, 
what  exactly  is  being  done  about  it? 
.Apparently,  many  communities  are 
still  not  doing  anything  at  all.  The 
number  of  retailers  w'ho  considered 
urban  renewal  a  problem  far  out- 
stripfjed  the  number  who  reported 
special  organization  to  combat  the 
jjroblem. 

I.et's  take  a  look  at  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  those  communities 
where  downtown  organization  is  a  fact. 
Most  (over  50  per  cent)  of  the  stores 
in  communities  where  downtown  or¬ 
ganization  was  in  existence  reported 
that  parking  problems  were  being 
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licked,  either  through  garages  financed 
privately  or  publicly,  increased  park¬ 
ing  lots,  or  through  metered  curb  park¬ 
ing. 

One  out  of  four  of  these  communi¬ 
ties  has  a  promotional  program  going, 
and  just  about  the  same  number  are 
working  on  slum  clearance  through 
their  downtown  groups.  Few  commu¬ 
nities  have  made  much  progress  in 
efforts  to  bring  people  downtown  via 
mass  transportation  improvements, 
and  just  as  few  have  been  encouraging 
store  modernization  through  a  down¬ 
town  group.  However,  a  significant 
number  (one  in  eight)  reported  that 
their  downtown  organizations  have 
been  effective  in  city  planning  and  in 
improving  traffic  flow. 

Few  merchants  appear  to  be  work¬ 
ing  on  the  mass  transportation  angle 
with  their  communities’  transit  com¬ 
panies.  Those  who  have  joined  transit 
companies  in  solving  the  problem  of 
getting  more  people  downtown  have 
leaned  mostly  toward  transit  valida¬ 
tion  plans,  wherein  the  merchant  sub¬ 
sidizes  the  riders’  fares  in  some  way. 
Though  the  survey  indicates  that  this 
approach  is  not  too  widespread,  it  also 
shows  that  few  other  approaches  are 
being  used. 

Parking  validation,  while  known  to 
be  a  bit  more  widespread,  certainly  has 
not  been  a  prime  solution  either,  this 
survey  shows.  However,  the  stores 
which  participate  in  either  transit  or 
parking  validation  programs  find  their 
participation  worth  while:  only  one  in 
four  thinks  differently. 

Tackling  Stock  Shortages 

During  the  year  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  stock  shortages 
in  retailing.  Are  these  shortages  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem?  Merchants  are  divided 
on  the  answer.  And  they  are  equally 
divided  as  to  the  causes  of  the  short¬ 
ages  that  exist.  For  instance,  the 
questionnaire  asked  for  the  “primary 
causes’’  of  stock  shortages.  One  store 
in  six  said  “clerical  errors’’  of  some 
sort;  10  per  cent  said  “relaxation  of 
controls’’  or  “failure  to  take  mark- 
downs.’’  About  two  out  of  five  stores 
thought  that  shortages  are  primarily 
due  to  shoplifting,  and  10  per  cent 
thought  that  exposed  selling  tech¬ 
niques  might  be  the  root  cause. 

To  keep  inventories  up  to  date  three 
stores  in  five  take  mid-year  tallies,  but 


of  these,  one-third  take  them  only  in 
poor  shortage  departments. 

Few  Increase  Night  Openings 

In  1958,  especially  toward  the  year’s 
close,  the  problem  of  the  lengthening 
retail  work  week  appeared  to  have  be¬ 
come  of  concern  in  many  communities. 
Suntlay  openings,  while  limited,  were 
a  plague  in  some  areas,  and  NRMA 
strongly  condemned  Sunday  selling  in 
a  statement  issued  in  December.  But 
store  hours  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
depend  on  a  variety  of  competitive 
anti  social  conditions.  Let’s  see  how 
they  now  stack  up  against  earlier  years. 

First,  75  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  the 
survey  said  that  they  hatl  not  increased 
or  decreased  their  night  openings.  One 
store  in  five  has  upped  the  number  of 
its  night  openings;  one  in  25  has  cut 
them. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  stores  are 
open  only  one  night  a  week,  and  one 
store  in  three  is  open  two  nights  (same 
as  last  year). 

The  favorite  night  now  is  Friday, 
although  this  “favoritism”  extends  to 
only  two  stoies  in  five.  And  of  these, 
almost  half  are  also  open  one  other 
night  during  the  week.  Monday  is  the 
runner-up,  favored  by  35  per  cent  of 
the  stores,  but  more  than  half  of  these 
are  also  open  a  second  night.  Only  13 
per  cent  remain  open  on  Thursday 
nights,  and  less  than  one  store  in  17 
is  open  on  Saturday  nights.  There  is 
no  indication  in  the  survey  that  length¬ 
ened  store  hours  or  altered  night  open¬ 
ing  policies  have  affected  the  hours  of 
employees  in  any  way. 

Price  Outlook  Is  Stable 

In  any  survey  there  are  always  ques¬ 
tions  left  on  the  shelf  until  the  end, 
sometimes  because  they  don’t  fit  into 
the  report  earlier,  sometimes  because 
they  warrant  a  little  spotlight  of  their 
own.  One  of  these  concerns  prices, 
and  whether  they  will  hold  steady. 
Most  retailers  believe  they  will  hold 
steady  or  rise;  few  believe  that  prices 
are  headed  downward. 

Meeting  Discounters'  Prices 

Another  question  concerned  compe¬ 
tition  from  discount  houses  and  how 
stores  were  meeting  this  type  of  com¬ 
petition.  The  answer?  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  stores  reported  that  they  are 
meeting  discount  house  prices  head- 


on.  In  addition,  the  stores  are  also 
offering  more  liberal  credit  terms, 
quality  merchandise,  and  much  great¬ 
er  service.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  gets  the  best  break  from  the 
legitimate  retail  store. 

Branches'  Share  of  Volume  Grows 

Branch  store  development  has  posed 
problems  of  its  own.  Not  all  the  stores 
in  the  survey  operate  branches,  but 
those  which  do  average  38  per  cent  of 
their  total  volume  through  their 
branches.  No  really  significant  pattern 
showed  up  on  the  distances  of  branches 
from  parent  stores,  but  these  distances 
range  from  as  little  as  four  city  blocks 
to  200  miles. 

Organization  appears  to  be  smooth 
in  most  branch  operations,  with  the 
branch  store  manager  usually  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  president  or  general 
merchandise  manager,  although  in  at 
least  one  store  the  branch  manager  re¬ 
ports  to  the  corporation’s  secretary. 
Control  and  jiersonnel  are  the  top 
branch  store  problems,  with  operations 
a  runner-up. 


Preticketing:  Room  for  Improvement 


There  has  been  a  growing  interest 
among  stores  in  premarking  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  it  would  appear  from 
the  survey  that  most  stores  find  pre¬ 
marking  inadequate.  For  instance, 
while  45  per  cent  of  the  stores  find  that 
they  are  able  to  use  premarked  tickets 
exactly  as  is,  30  per  cent  add  price  in¬ 
formation  to  the  manufacturers’  tags, 
and  one  store  in  four  substitutes  its 
own  tickets  entirely. 
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Ask  Fewer  Furniture  Style  Changes 

Moving  forward  at  the  year’s  end 
was  a  plan  (stimulated  by  NRMA)  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  style  changes  in 
the  furniture  field  and  substitute  only 
one  major  change  each  year.  Eight 
stores  in  10  indicated  that  this  plan 
meets  their  approval. 

Resist  N.  Y.  Cartage  Charges 
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NRMA  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  to  head  off  a  movement  that 
would  have  imposed  “f.o.b.  plant" 
shipping  terms  instead  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “f.o.b.  New  York”  terms.  How 
do  retailers  feel  about  this  movement? 
Eight  out  of  10  reported  that  they  have 
already  protested  attempts  to  impose 
the  “f.o.b.  plant”  terms. 
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Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  January  1959 


IN  1902,  when  Fred  Lazarus,  [r.  went  to  work  in  liis 
family’s  store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  its  volume  was  less  than 
$500,000.  I’oday  the  10  multi-store  organizations  which 
make  up  the  Federated  chain  are  doing  business  at  the  rate 
of  over  S640  million  a  year.  This  is  the  success  story  of  Fred 
Lazarus  as  a  merchant,  a  well-known  story  that’s  been  told 
and  re-told,  studied  in  business  administration  classes,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  footnoted  by  business  editors,  investment  advisors 
and  thesis  writers. 

To  the  many  honors  and  distinctions  he  already  holds, 
Fred  Lazarus  this  month  adds  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
NRM.A,  the  highest  honor  retailing  has  to  offer.  He  is  the 
19th  man  to  have  received  it.  He  happens  to  be  the  head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  retail  organizations  in  the  world 
but  what  the  Gold  Medalists  have  in  common  is  not  size 
nor  a  famous  name:  each  is  recognized  for  a  specific  tontri- 
bution  that  has  been  valuable  to  retailers  everywhere.  Some 
who  have  received  the  award  are  the  owners  of  small  and 
obscure  stores,  and  there  are  non-retailers  on  this  honor 
roll  too. 

In  the  case  of  Fred  Lazarus,  the  Gold  .Medal  .Ward 
recognizes  more  than  his  personal  and  business  achieve¬ 
ments,  spectacular  as  these  are.  Directly  and  indirectly. 
Federated’s  public  relations  activities  have  benefited  the 
entire  trade.  .\11  through  the  postwar  years,  Fred  Lazarus 
and  the  executives  of  Federated  have  publicly  explainetl 
their  expansion  moves  and  their  policies  in  terms  of  people 
and  people’s  changing  needs.  They  have  done  much  to 


identify  retailing  intimately  and  dramatically  with  the  spirit 
of  mid-century  America. 

Federated  economists  and  researchers  are  recognized,  by 
industry  and  government,  as  authorities  on  consumer  be¬ 
havior  and  consumer  needs.  Federated  stores  have  been 
leaders  in  the  retail  careers  movement.  Federated’s  executive 
development  work  reflects  the  Lazarus  |X)licy  of  decentral¬ 
izing  authority  and  leaving  as  much  responsibility  as  [xissible 
at  the  departmental  level.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  same 
kind  of  thinking  that  has  left  each  store  in  the  Federated 
group  a  strong,  highly  individual  and  independent  person¬ 
ality.  llrought  down  to  the  level  of  the  department  manager, 
it  means  that  his  job  has  edge  and  excitement  and  meaning. 
He  is  running  a  business  rather  than  rebelling  against  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  on  him  bv  an  organization  chart.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  merchant,  and  one  day,  like  Fred  Lazarus,  he  may  be 
a  great  one. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  NRMA  con¬ 
vention  bampiet  on  January  15th,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Awards  Committee  and  senior  vice 
president  of  W^oodward  &  Lothrop,  spoke  with  pride  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  great  merchant.  He  said: 

“The  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  .As¬ 
sociation  .  .  .  signifies  to  the  world  that  the  recipient  is  a 
great  merchant  and  is  so  regarded  by  his  fellow  merchants, 
including  his  own  competitors.  Fred  Lazarus  has  earned 
this  award  through  a  lifetime  of  accomplishment  and  serv¬ 
ice,  not  only  to  retailing  but  to  the  entire  nation.’’ 
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NRMA 

HONORS 


Two  retailers  were  awarded  NRMA  Silver  Plaques  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  two  areas  of  retail  distribution:  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  president  of  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco,  for  "furthering  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  Association's 
International  Division,"  and  E.  Willard  Dennis,  director  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  "directing  the  Association's  program  to  stimulate 
renewed  vigor  in  urban  shopping  areas."  The  plaques  were  presented  at  the  Top 
Management  session  of  the  annual  convention  by  the  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Awards 
Committee,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  who  is  senior  vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  past  president  of  NRMA  and  immediate  past  president  of  th« 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  "special  testimonial  of  esteem"  was  given  to  Mrs.  Frances  Corey,  senior  vice 
president  of  Macy's,  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  its  initial  convention  session. 
NRMA  president  George  W.  Dowdy,  who  is  executive  vice  president  of  Belk  Brothers 
Company,  presented  the  award  "for  her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  craft,  as  exemplified  by  her  inspired  guidance  of  Macy's  100th  Year." 


SILVER  PLAQUES 


DE(H\ALD  H.  lilCC.S  has 
been  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the 
S'llMA's  Intervatiomil  Divis¬ 
ion  for  two  years,  a  xioluntary 
job  to  xvhich  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  inter¬ 
est.  He  has  been  especially 
active  in  greeting  xnsitors  from 
abroad,  shoxving  them  the 
xi'a\s  of  American  retailers 
and  helping  American  retail¬ 
ers  become  acqxtainted  xvith 
them  and  their  methods  of 
Reginald  H.  Biggs  merchandising.  His  efforts 

haxie  helped  improxie  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  through  an  exchange  of  facts  and  ideas. 

He  has  bxought  to  this  international  public  relations  task  his 
oxun  practical  knowledge  of  .American  retailing.  His  first  job  in 
the  field  was  in  1922  xvhen  he  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  The 
Emporium.  He  has  been  merchandise  manager  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  H.  C.  Capwell  Company;  general  manager  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  The  Emporium,  and  vice  president  of  The 
Emporium  Capxeell  Company.  In  June  1958  he  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  U'hite  House. 

.As  a  director  of  the  S'RMA  representing  California  since  19.5<), 
he  has  been  in  a  position  to  give  foreign  visitors  a  substantial 
over-all  picture  of  .American  merchandising  practices  and  at  the 
same  time  to  report  hack  to  the  Association  members  on  the  ways 
of  merchants  in  other  lands. 


c  WILLARD  DESMS’S 
chairmanship  of  the 
Doxvnioxvn  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  is  only  one  of  his  many 
means  of  promoting  the  re- 
groxeth  of  .American  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  central  business 
sections.  His  work  has  in¬ 
cluded  xvidespread  as.sociations 
xi’ith  groups  and  projects  en¬ 
gaged  in  getting  more  cities 
to  adopt  and  organize  renewal 
programs;  it  has  also  cox'ered 
many,  many  miles,  for  he  has 
been  a  frequent  and  inspiring 
E.  Willard  Dennis  .speaker  before  merchant  and 

cix'ic  groups  in  cities  all  over  the  country. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Urban  Research 
since  it  was  formed  in  1955.  In  this  position  he  has  served  as 
liaison  betxveen  that  national  group  and  the  NRMA  committee. 

During  his  chairmanship  of  the  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  working  liaison  xvith  ACTION  was  set  up  as  another 
xvay  of  giving  Association  members  integrated  nexvs. 

Mr.  Dennis  is  also  actwe  in  the  redevelopment  of  his  own 
city.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Rochester  Port  Authority;  chairman 
of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Council  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  member  of  the  Civic 
Development  Council  of  the  Rochester  Chamber,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Citizens  Council  for  a 
Itetter  Rochester. 


Frances  Corey 


SPECIAL  TESTIMONIAL 

T HE  name  of  Frances  Corey  has  long  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  retailers  with 
*  unusual  and  elective  sales  promotion.  After  Macy’s  continuous  10()//»  Anniversary 
campaign  during  1958  the  connection  will  no  doubt  be  a  synonymous  one.  For  the 
retailing  industry,  NRMA  now  says,  “Thank  You,  Mrs.  Corey”  for  your  “Thank  You, 
New  York,”  “Thank  You,  America”  and  “Thank  You,  World”  campaigns  which  made 
up  the  all-year  birthday  promotion. 

Mrs.  Corey’s  career  in  retail  sales  promotion  included  an  W-year  tenure  as  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  May  Company,  Los  .Angeles  before  she  came  to  Macy’s, 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  in  charge  of  all  sales  promotion,  advertising  and  public 
relations  for  the  past  four  years.  Retailing  is  now  losing  her  direct  services,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  not  her  inspiration,  nor  her  ideas.  She  has  accepted  a  vice  presidency  with 
the  Grey  Advertising  Agency. 
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Time  Is  Running  Out 
For  Urban  Reneufal 

By  Richard  C  Bond,  President,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 


A  Federal  Government  official  has  said  that  any  city  that  hasn't  started  a  program  of 
blight  eradication  by  1960  will  be  flirting  with  municipal  ruin  by  1965.  But  the  problem 
is  not  merely  local,  nor  can  it  conceivably  be  handled  with  local  resources  alone.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  call,  from  one  of  the  nation's  best-known  merchants,  for  a  10-year,  government- 
supported  urban  renewal  program,  for  the  creation  of  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  headed  by  an  official  of  cabinet  rank  and  for  other  action  by  Washington. 


CITIES  are  j)lagiiecl  by  tieinenclous 
prol)leiiis.  That  some  cities  will 
shrivel  aiitl  the  vvoiiltl  seem  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Ehat  all  cities 
must  (lecitle  whether  they  want  to 
thrive  or  to  shrink  and  die  is  quite 
clear.  \  great  effort  is  called  for  on  the 
part  of  an  aroused  citizenry  led  by 
enlightened  and  dedicated  business, 
labor  and  government  leaders. 

■And  the  merchants  of  our  great  cit¬ 
ies  should  be  heading  the  list  of  dedi¬ 
cated,  aroused  and  enlightened  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  for  we  have  more  at  stake 
than  perhaps  any  other  group. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  our  cities  and  what  are  some  of  the 
cities’  assets?  What  is  the  outlook  for 
us  as  a  result  of  these  pluses  and  mi¬ 
nuses?  Finally,  what  can  all  of  us  do 
about  our  forgotten  man— our  step¬ 
child,  the  big  downtown  store? 

Population  Drift.  The  U.  S.  census  of 
1950  recorded  a  new  fact  about  .Ameri¬ 
can  life.  For  the  first  time,  well  over 
50  per  cent  of  .America’s  people  live  in 
metropolitan  areas,  but  these  areas 
contain  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
land.  An  equally  striking  fact  is  the 
populaiion  shift  within  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  A  steady  stream  of  people  is 
moving  toward  the  ever-retreating  rims 
of  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Text  (»f  an  address  at  tlie  NRM.\  amvention 
session  sponsored  l)v  the  As.stKiation  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices,  janiiary  12th. 


Poptilation  experts  estimate  that 
from  1950  to  1955,  the  population 
of  large  cities  increased  only  four  per 
cent  while  the  outlying  regions  in¬ 
creased  24  per  cent. 

What  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  moving  to  and  from  these 
cities?  .As  far  as  occupational  shifts  are 
c  oncerned,  there  are  more  professional 
and  technical  people,  more  executives 
and  more  young  people  and  more 
higher  income  groups  moving  to  the 
suburbs  and  fewer  to  the  city.  The 
city  is  getting  a  larger  proportion  of 
lower  income  groups. 

This  shift,  then,  means  that  the  very 
people  the  city  needs  most  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  its  problems  and 
affairs  are  transferring  their  affections 
to  the  suburbs. 

Now  let’s  examine  in  somewhat 
more  specific  terms  what  the  big  city 
is  up  against: 

Blight.  There  was  and  is  the  problem 
of  blighted  areas.  Blight  feeds  on  itself 
and  it  is  spreading  fast. 

Traffic  Problems.  Congestion  contin¬ 
ues  to  increase  in  the  city  generally  but 
most  particularly  in  the  downtown 
area.  For  example,  the  number  of 
automobiles  and  light  trucks  entering 
Philadelphia  on  one  bridge  across  the 
Delaware  River  increased  from  16  mil¬ 
lion  in  1947  to  30  million  in  1956. 

During  the  same  decade  over  the 


same  bridge  have  come  one-third  fewer 
people  by  mass  transportation. 

This  tiecline,  while  due  in  part  to 
the  elimination  of  the  six-day  work 
week,  also  represents  a  shift  from  mass 
transportation  to  automobiles.  The 
automobile,  with  an  average  occupan¬ 
cy  per  car  of  less  than  two  persons, 
uses  10  feet  of  highway  lane.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fifty-passenger  bus  re¬ 
quires  for  each  passenger,  even  when 
only  three-quarters  full,  just  one  foot 
of  traffic  space  for  each  rider.  Stated  a 
little  differently,  one  bus  can  carry  as 
many  people  as  ride  in  33  automobiles. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  of 
Philadelphia’s  daily  rail  commuters 
travelled  by  automobile,  we  would 
need  22  new  expressway  lanes  and  over 
nine  million  square  feet  of  new  park¬ 
ing  space  in  downtown  Philadelphia! 

Flight  of  Industry.  Ail  the  large  central 
cities,  as  contrasted  to  their  suburbs, 
are  having  difficulty  retaining  indus¬ 
try.  While  suggesting  that  high  taxes 
are  sometimes  a  factor,  studies  indicate 
that  congestion,  lack  of  space  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  obsolete  structures  are  the 
main  reasons  some  corporations  move 
from  the  center  city  to  the  suburbs. 

Years  ago,  one  square  foot  of  land 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  construct 
four  square  feet  of  factory  space  in  a 
multi-story  building.  Now  as  much 
as  four  square  feet  of  land  are  needed 
for  one  square  foot  of  factory  floor 
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space.  This  has  come  about  because 
most  modern  factories  are  one-story 
structures.  The  extra  land  is  also  used 
for  setbacks  and  parking  space. 

In  any  event,  the  loss  of  industry,  a 
generous  taxpayer  and  job  provider  in¬ 
deed,  tends  to  weaken  the  foundation 
from  which  municipal  public  services 
are  largely  financed. 

Retail  Sales  Loss.  At  the  same  time 
that  there  has  been  some  movement  of 
industry  away  from  the  big  city,  there 
has  Iteen  a  decline  in  retail  sales  in  the 
central  city.  From  1948  to  1954,  retail 
sales  in  the  suburbs  increased  40  per 
cent  while  those  in  downtown  areas 
declined  about  six  per  cent. 

Political  Trouble.  Politically,  the  typi¬ 
cal  large  American  city  is  beset  by  hos¬ 
tility  from  a  multitude  of  small  sub¬ 
urban  governments  and  from  a  state 
legislature  with  rural  control  and  rural 
attitudes.  Politically,  they  are  all 
“agin”  bigness. 

One  writer  has  concluded  that  the 
city-sid)urban  hostility  in  part  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  fear  of  the  suburbanites 
that  the  population  pressure  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed  economic  groups  living  in  the 
city  will  overrun  into  the  suburbs  and 
the  suburbanites  feel  they  might  well 
be  swallowed  whole  by  the  big  city 
folks. 

Like  everyone,  I  have  a  particular 
subject  for  which  1  feel  there  ought 
to  be  a  law.  It  is  simply  that  sub¬ 
urban  politicians  engaging  in  unsup¬ 
ported,  sweeping,  vague,  strongly 
worded  attacks  on  tbe  motives,  actions 
and  problems  of  the  central  citv  ought 
to  be  outlawed. 

One  impact  of  this  hostility  is  to 
deprive  the  big  cities  of  .\merica  of 
their  fair  share  of  state  grants. 

On  the  brighter  side,  though,  there 
seems  to  be  some  degree  of  inverse  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  ability  of  the 
public  officeholder  and  his  tendency  to 
engage  in  these  narrow-minded,  self- 
serving  attacks.  I  suspect  most  subur¬ 
banites  are  tiring  of  these  attacks  and 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  degree  of  interdependence  ex¬ 
ists  betwen  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and 
are  finally  realizing  that  we  don’t  live 
within  artificial  boundaries  set  up  dec¬ 
ades  ago  but  rather  within  natural  re¬ 


gions  that  are,  or  shoidd  be,  integrated 
for  the  good  of  all. 

The  City's  Greatness.  Now,  let’s  turn 
to  the  assets  of  the  big  city  before  we 
talk  about  correcting  the  above  abuses. 

No  city  has  a  Ciod-given  right  to 
grow  anti  prosper.  It  does  so  only  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  more  conveniences  anti 
services  than  other  areas,  providing  a 
richer  life  lor  people  and  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  work  anti  do  business. 

Totlay,  more  than  ever  befttre,  the 
big  cities  contain  great  reservttirs  t)f 
ctiltural  and  educational  resottrces  anti 
talent.  .\s  our  technology  becomes 
more  atul  more  complex,  these  reser¬ 
voirs  of  scientific  thought  anti  knowl- 
etlge  will  be  tnore  anti  more  valuable. 

Return  from  the  Suburbs.  great 
number  t)f  experts  support  the  view 
that  the  oltler  groups  of  people  are 
alreatly  being  attracted  frttm  the  sub¬ 
urbs  back  to  the  city.  If  this  is  true, 
our  over-(i5  population  (in  1900  only 
four  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  1950, 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total)  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  demand  for  comfortable,  efficient 
housing  units  in  our  central  business 
areas.  These  people,  in  turn,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  our  cultural 
facilities— the  ballet,  the  orchestra,  the 
drama— which  can  be  enjoyed  in  full 
tpiantity  and  quality  only  iti  the  cen¬ 
tral  city. 

Certain  important  characteristics  of 
this  older  group  should  be  notetl.  They 
have  high  purchasing  power,  a  mini- 
mtmi  need  for  space  and  a  basic  need 
f(jr  aiul  desire  to  live  close  to  the  center 
of  commerce,  recreation  and  culture. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  growing  de- 
mantl  for  close-in  rental  hotising  by 
this  group  has  virtually  been  ignored 
and  is  just  now  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt. 

Small  Business  Facilities.  Surprisingly 
etiough,  there  is  evidetice  that  one  of 
the  big  city’s  major  roles  atul  pluses  is 
to  serve  the  small  business  operation. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  manufacturing 
operation  for  the  average  work  force 
per  etiterprise  to  be  smaller  as  one 
tiioves  from  the  periphery  to  the  core 
of  the  big  city  areas.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  smaller  firms  must  depend 
on  a  wide  variety  of  outside  services 
and  skills  only  available  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  metropolitan  area. 


What  this  could  mean  is  that  theit 
is  a  definite  saturation  point  to  th. 
industrial  and  commercial  expansio!' 
w’hich  can  go  on  in  the  suburbs.  Ii 
means  that  as  long  as  the  American 
economy  grows  and  the  new  businesses 
and  industrial  operations  organize, 
grow  and  prosper,  the  varied  service 
operations  available  only  in  the  big 
cities  will  be  needed. 
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Tax  Pattern  Changing.  As  suburban 
tax  lates  approach  center  city  areas, 
there  may  well  develop  a  political  re¬ 
alignment  more  advantageous  to  the 
center  city.  In  this  regard,  I  am  in 
formed  that  in  two  suburban  boroughs 


of  Pittsburgh  the  tax  rates  actuallv 
excet'd  Pittsbitrgh  rates. 


The  Will  to  Change.  One  of  the  biggest 
pluses  at  work  in  some  of  .America’s 
great  cities  is  the  new  community  de¬ 
velopment  organizations.  1  have  in 
mind  such  groups  as  the  Allegheny 
C'.ouference  of  Community  Develop 
ment  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Greater  Tren 
tot'  Council  iti  Trenton,  New  jersev 
atul  the  Greater  Philadelphia  .Move¬ 
ment  in  my  own  community. 

Now  thiit  we  have  consideretl  the 
pluses  and  minuses,  let’s  try  positively 
to  explore  some  of  the  things  that  all 
of  us  should  be  thinking  about  and 
acting  on. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  all  of 
us  must  recognize  such  fundamental 
things  as  making  the  downtown  store 
an  exciting,  attractive  place  in  which 
to  shop.  This  involves,  of  course,  con¬ 
stantly  modernizing  our  stores,  keep  [ 
ing  after  our  service  and  personnel 
heads  so  that  our  store  maintains  a 
reputation  for  friendly,  good  service 
which  will  result  in  a  happy  shopping 
environment. 

It  has  been  my  exjterience  over  the 
years  that  if  a  store’s  image  can  be 
created  to  suggest  something  other 
than  just  price  appeal— so  that  it’s 
known  as  exciting,  or  friendly,  or  fnn, 
or  cathedral-like,  or  by  any  other  char¬ 
acteristic  that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
run-of-the-mill— then  that  store  will  at¬ 
tract  to  itself  a  steady,  loyal  following. 

These  things  are  so  fundamental  that 
I  atn  sure  we  are  all  working  in  these 
directiotis  as  hard  as  we  know  how, 
some  with  more  success  than  others. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  must  do  more 
in  this  direction  just  to  stay  even. 
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What.  1  think  all  of  us  should  be 
giost  concerned  with,  however,  is  the 
sutement  made  by  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  .Administrator,  Albert  M.  Cole, 
(hat  any  city  that  does  not  set  in  mo- 
tbn  by  1960  a  comprehensive  program 
(0  halt  blight  will  be  flirting  with 
municipal  ruin  by  1965. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  is  upon 
us.  The  Congress  which  has  just  been 
electetl  is  the  one  that  will  have  to  act 
-and  at  its  first  session  in  1959— if 
that  deadline  against  disaster  is  to  be 
met. 

Torlay,  the  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  is  slowing  down  because  the 
Congressional  session  that  ended  last 
August  was  the  first  in  many  years  to 
do  nothing  whatever  in  this  direction. 
The  nation  cannot  afford  another 
iuch  lapse  if  its  slum-ridden  cities  are 
to  be  saved  from  themselves. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  all  up  to 
Cxrngress.  It  is  up  to  everyone  to  face 
the  hard  truth  that  the  .American 
dream  is  tarnishing,  the  .American  way 
of  life  is  becoming  a  mirage  for  tens  of 
millions  of  <jur  citizens  who  live  in 
cities  and  for  blocks  and  blocks  of 
blighted  areas. 

The  Cost  of  Slums,  bushels  of  statistics 
have  been  pidtlished  to  spread  the 
alarm  on  urban  blight,  hut  the  re- 
'|)onse  has  been  slight.  Perhaps  we 
need  fewer  statistics  and  more  good 
old-fashioned  walking  tours— walks 
through  the  slums,  up  the  stinking 
stairways  in  the  overcrowded,  shabby 
rooms;  walks  through  the  rundown 
commercial  areas,  taking  care  to  glance 
above  the  first  floor  store  fronts  at  the 
dusty  windows  of  the  deserted  upper 
floors;  walks  through  the  oil-soaked, 
dreary  factory  lots  built  before  the 
assembly  line  was  even  heard  of.  The 
filth,  the  misery  and  the  dangers  are 
all  there— easy  to  see  and  once  seen, 
ini|)()ssil)le  to  forget. 

1  (Klay’s  shuns  seem  to  touch  the 
lives  and  pockethooks  of  suburbanites 
and  other  non-city  dwellers  lightly,  if 
at  all.  Not  so  the  shims  of  tomorrow. 

The  prospects  are  awesome.  If  pres¬ 
ent  trends  are  allowed  to  continue, 
30  million  .Americans  will  be  living  in 
slums  by  1975.  Further  neglect  of  the 
cities  now  is  going  to  cost  taxpayers, 
individual  and  corporate,  untold  bil¬ 
lions  by  then— and  everybody  will  be 


talking  about  slums  then  and  every¬ 
one  will  be  paying  for  them  too  late. 

To  be  specific,  I  believe  the  NRMA, 
plus  all  interested  retailers,  should 
form  a  huge  lobby  to  do  whatever  it 
can  to  convince  the  Federal,  state  and 
city  governments  about  what  we  are 
faced  with  if  action  is  not  taken. 

.And  1  would  propose  further  that 
we  take  a  leaf  from  Philadelphia’s 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth’s  propos¬ 
al  to  the  American  Municipal  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  Federal  government  end 
the  discrimination  against  large  cities 
and  instead  enter  into  a  multi-billion 
dollar  program  of  Federal  spending 
for  the  lienefit  of  city  dwellers,  to 
check  this  urban  erosion  Izefoke  it 
reaches  catastrophic  proportions. 

Rural  areas  have  been  so  successful 
in  focusing  national  attention  on  the 
farm  problem  that  our  government 
last  year  literally  spent  more  money 
on  potato  crop  support  than  it  did  on 
renewal  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  70  l)er  cent  of  our 
people  live! 

Unless  the  “city  problem”  is  raised 
to  the  same  level  of  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  effective  steps  are  tak¬ 
en  to  halt  the  steady  erosion  of  our 
cities,  our  nation  faces  a  damaging 
loss  in  national  strength  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  could  l>e  inflicted 
by  enemy  action. 

Further,  the  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  higbways,  while  certainly 
most  worth  while,  seems  in  a  sense  just 
aggravating  the  city  problem  by  dumj)- 
ing  additional  thousands  of  automo¬ 
biles  into  the  large  cities. 

A  10-Year  Program.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  the  experts  that  we  should  have  a 
10-year  urban  renewal  program  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  close  to  SfiOO  mil¬ 
lion  a  year;  a  regular  aid  to  city  air¬ 
ports  program  of  .SI 00  million  a  year; 
a  re-enactment  of  Federal  legislation 
to  aid  economically  depressed  areas, 
Stull  as  was  not  passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  .And  these  specific 
actions: 

►  Creation  of  a  U.  S.  Department 
of  Urban  .Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an 
official  of  Cabinet  rank,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standing  Congressional 
committees  on  urban  affairs. 

►  .A  series  of  state  conferences  on 


urban  affairs,  to  be  attended  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  technical  experts, 
civic  leaders  and  management  and 
labor  officials,  to  be  climaxed  by  a 
national  conference  in  Washington 
under  White  House  auspices. 

►  Preparation  of  a  national  Trans- 
|)ortation  Policy  to  coordinate  pro¬ 
grams  involving  national  highways, 
airlines,  railways  and  shipping. 

►  Emergency  aid  to  railroads  in  the 
form  of  long-term,  low-interest  Federal 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  for  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  linking  suburban  areas  and 
“core  cities.” 

►  Federal  aid  for  the  depressed 
areas  should  certainly  be  at  least  as 
liberal  as  the  program  enacted  by  the 
last  C^ongress  which  set  up  a  $275  mil¬ 
lion,  loan-and-grant  program  for  com¬ 
munities  with  acute  unemployment. 

Congress  should  act  at  once  to  un- 
tlertake  a  comprehensive  transporta¬ 
tion  study,  to  be  followed  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  national  policy.  Many  of  our 
transportation  policies  are  contradic¬ 
tory  and  self-defeating.  Our  highway 
program  makes  no  allowances  for  its 
impact  on  other  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  nor  does  our  airport  policy  relate 
intelligently  to  other  fields  of  dupli¬ 
cating  or  competing  services. 

The  Merchant's  Job.  .As  I  said  earlier, 
we  merchants  have  more  at  stake  in 
downtown  cities  than  perhajzs  any 
other  group  and  we  must  work,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  with  great 
urgency  if  we  are  to  help  ourselves, 
our  cities  and  our  regions. 

Yes,  if  you  will,  create  a  huge  lobby 
to  get  results.  The  day  is  gone  for¬ 
ever  when  the  retailer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  banker  can  limit  his  inter¬ 
est  to  just  the  techniques  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  job.  In  his  own  self-interest, 
he  has  a  duty  to  participate  in  his  com¬ 
munity’s  civic  affairs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  modern 
businessman  must  become  a  starry- 
eyed  tlo-gooder.  I  like  the  old  saying 
about  duty  which  reads,  “Nothing  is 
properly  one’s  duty  but  what  is  also 
one’s  interest.” 

Our  responsibilities  were  set  forth 
over  2,000  years  ago  by  Aristotle,  when 
he  wrote: 

“One  citizen  differs  from  another, 
but  the  salvation  of  the  community  is 
the  common  business  of  them  all.” 
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REVOLVING  CREDIT 


The  evolution  of  today's  most  popular 
form  of  instalment  buying  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  American  economy 


By  A.  L  Trotta,  Manager,  NRMA  Credit  Management  Division 


Legislative  activity  relating  to 

instalment  credit  service  charges  is 
a  matter  of  major  importance  to  the 
retailers  of  every  state,  hetanse  such 
legislation  nmlonl)tetlly  will  he  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  of  the  state  legislatures 
during  the  1959  session. 

By  far  the  most  serious  threat  is  leg¬ 
islation  which  may  be  detrimental  to 
or  frustrate  revolving  credit,  because 
of  a  lack  of  uiulerstanding  of  this  rela¬ 
tively  new  credit  concept  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  one  of  the  preferred 
methods  of  consumer  buying. 

For  clarification,  therefore,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  this  new  technitpie  in 
its  proper  perspective  in  relation  to 
other  forms  of  instalment  selling. 

Basically,  the  principle  of  revolving 
cretlit  is  no  different  from  that  of  in¬ 
stalment  selling  plans  used  by  retailers 
for  many  years.  I'he  only  major  change 
is  in  the  procedural  handling  of  the 
account  within  the  store  to  accommo¬ 
date  customer  neetls  and  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  repeated  visits  to  the 
credit  department  after  each  small 
purchase. 

From  these  changes  has  evolved  a 
plan  which  combines  the  conveniences 
and  ease  of  handling  of  the  continuous 
.SO-day  charge  account  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  instalment  payment. 

Revolving  credit  is  the  most  dynam¬ 
ic  innovation  in  credit  selling  since 
the  introduction  of  the  instalment 
technique  in  the  early  ’20s.  Because  of 
enthusiastic  customer  acceptance,  its 
growth  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 


However,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many,  revolving  credit  is  not  a  postwar 
development.  The  original  plan  was 
(onceivetl  during  the  depression  of  the 
’‘10s.  In  the  interest  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  relatively  new  credit 
ledinitpie,  let’s  review  its  evolution 
aiul  the  ilevelopment  of  the  major 
oedit  plans. 

Credit  and  Economic  Expansion,  (aedit 
is  recogni/ed  as  one  of  the  ilynamos 
of  our  etonomy.  It  is  a  moving  force 
in  mass  jrrodnction  and  distribution. 

.\s  an  influencing  force,  consumer 
credit  has  (ontributed  more  to  the 
American  way  of  life  than  has  our  so- 
calletl  genius  of  mass  production.  I 
believe  that  a  mass  market  is  the  cause 
of  mass  production  rather  than  the 
result  of  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  industrialists, 
retailers  anil  economists  of  many 
countries  of  the  free  world  have  be¬ 
come  astute  students  of  the  .\merican 
consumer  credit  system,  and  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  considt  with  and 
assist  many  to  ado()t  similar  systems. 

Invariably,  these  men  tell  me  that 
although  their  countries  have  the  po¬ 
tential  proiluctive  capacity  anil  con¬ 
sumption  needs,  they  have  been  sty¬ 
mied  in  their  economic  expansion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  a  mass  market. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  under- 
ilevelojmient  of  consumer  credit. 

The  importance  anil  value  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  to  retailing  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of 
total  department  store  sales  in  the 


United  States  are  made  through  credit 
facilities.  In  most  cases,  customers  re- 
garil  credit  services  as  an  important 
accessory  to  the  goods  themselves. 

In  a  nutshell,  credit  is  not  only  a 
necessary  convenience  to  the  customer, 
but  an  essential  part  of  the  selling 
technique  of  the  retail  trade,  a  vital 
factor  in  today’s  economy  and  just  as 
inuih  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  ham  and  eggs. 

Americans  Use  Credit  Well.  The  typi¬ 
cal  instalment  user  today  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  between  18  and  45  years 
of  age.  His  income  ranges  from  S.S,0()0 
to  57,500  a  year. 

To  him,  his  instalment  payments 
are  essentially  savings.  .\ntl  when  you 
stop  to  think  about  it,  what  more 
sensible  use  of  savings  is  there  than 
their  purposefid  application  to  an  im- 
ptoveil  standaril  of  living  for  the  saver 
himself  and  his  family?  This  is  an 
investment  in  life  itself. 

However,  it  wasn’t  long  ago  that 
retailers  looketl  upon  creilit  as  a  privi 
lege  ihey  “granted”  to  select  custom¬ 
ers.  Toilay,  the  thinking  is  that  credit 
is  the  [)ossession  of  the  individual.  .\s 
a  result,  consumers  demand  credit 
plans  which  fit  their  needs  and  ilesires 
anil  are  more  selective  in  “spending” 
their  credit. 

For  example,  in  our  increasingly 
competitive  market,  at  stores  selling 
big-ticket  merchandise  to  the  middle- 
income  group,  it  does  not  suffice  to 
offer  .^O-ilay  facilities  alone.  Customers 
desire  anil  ilemand  the  convenience  of 
an  instalment  account  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  maturity,  dependent  upon  the 
type  of  merchandise  purchased. 

.\  very  interesting  and  important] 
point  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
comprehensive  Consumer  Instalment 
.Study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  was  the  fact  that  instal¬ 
ment  selling  has  to  a  great  extent 
changeil  consumer  spending  patterns. 

Payments  made  for  today’s  deep 
free/e  and  refrigerator  have  replaced 
the  daily  amounts  paid  to  the  ice  man 
anil  thrown  away  as  ilirty  water.  The 
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Hashei,  tlryer,  vacuum  cleaner  and 
other  household  convenience  payments 
replaccil  money  previously  paid  for 
laundiv,  maid  or  other  domestic 
services. 

Payments  for  television  and  radio 
have  1  educed  the  amount  spent  for 
admission  to  amu-sements.  Payments 
for  the  home  workshop,  power  tools 
and  garden  ecpiipment  and  the  many 
do-it-yourself  items  have  replaced 
money  previously  paid  for  these  vari¬ 
ous  services. 


Hew  Revolving  Credit  Began.  Becau.se 
of  tradition  and  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  involved,  most  instalment  sales 
were  originally  restricted  to  big-ticket 
merchandise  which  had  a  repossession 
value.  They  were  also  secured  by  a 
conditional  contract  of  sale  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  instrument. 

Let  us  remember  that  until  the  early 
’.SOs,  stores  usually  maintained  only 
two  types  of  credit  plans— the  Regular 
Charge  .Account  and  the  Long-Term 
Hard  (WxkIs  Instalment  Account.  The 
Regular  (diarge  Account,  available 
only  to  select  customers  with  substan¬ 
tial  credit  responsibility,  was  payable 
in  full  within  10  days  of  receipt  of 
statement.  The  Long-Term  Secured 
Instalment  .Account  w’as  for  customers 
who  recjuired  a  more  convenient  or 
"budget”  type  account. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  charge  account  customer, 
anxious  to  resume  his  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  in  the  face  of  reduced  income,  and 
in  need  of  replenishing  his  wardrobe, 
asked  for  and  received  the  privilege  of 
extending  payment  of  the  account 
over  a  three-month  period  with  one- 
third  payable  each  month. 

In  19.88,  Wanamaker’s  became  the 
first  store  to  publicize  their  new  credit 
service,  which  they  called  “Revolving 
Credit.”  The  underlining  theme  of 
the  ad  was:  “Wanamaker’s  believes  in 
your  moral  stability.”  .  .  .  “Wanamak¬ 
er’s  believes  in  your  financial  future.” 

Under  this  plan,  a  credit  limit  was 
agreed  upon  when  the  credit  applica¬ 
tion  was  made.  The  account  was  pay¬ 
able  in  four  months,  but  additional 
purchases  were  permitted  up  to  the 
original  limit  as  the  account  was  paid 
out.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  store 
used  the  same  high  standards  applic¬ 
able  to  charge  accounts  when  evaluat¬ 
ing  applications  for  these  accounts. 


Enthusiastic  consumer  response  and 
favorable  experience  with  the  plan 
stimulated  other  retailers  to  offer  sim¬ 
ilar  facilities.  .As  a  result,  the  first 
formalized  plan  for  the  sale  of  soft 
goods  on  instalment  was  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  “average”  customer. 


Coupon  Accounts.  Under  the  coupon 
or  scrip  plan,  customers  were  required 
to  visit  the  credit  office  to  make  an 
application  for  the  specific  amount  of 
( redit  recpiired.  When  the  application 
was  approved,  the  customer  was  pre¬ 
sented  with,  or  required  to  return  to 
pick  up  a  coupon  book  or  scrip  for  the 
required  amount.  Coupons  or  scrip 
were  issuetl  in  various  dollar  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  coupons  or  scrip  Vvere 
presented  to  salespeople  and  the  pur- 
(hase  handled  as  a  lash  transaction. 
■Salespeople  included  the  coupons  with 
their  daily  lash  receipts  to  be  audited 
later. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent 
ihat  there  were  many  disadvantages  to 
the  coupon  account.  First  there  were 
the  high  operating  costs  and  greater 
account  mortality  because  of  the  need 
to  replenish  continuously  the  supply 
of  (oupons.  .-Added  interviewing  per¬ 
sonnel  was  also  recjuired  to  handle  the 
increased  traffic  in  the  credit  office, 
rhe  plan  was  also  inflexible  and  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  jiayments  were  expected 
because  the  store  had  no  means  of  de¬ 
termining  how  many,  if  any,  coupons 
remained  unused  each  month. 

Most  important  was  the  unfavorable 
psychological  reaction  of  the  custom¬ 
er  feeling  .she  was  an  inferior  credit 
risk,  [larticularly  when  shopping  with 
a  friend  who  had  a  .SO-day  charge 
account. 

Most  of  these  disadvantages  were 
overcome  with  the  modification  of  the 
coupon  and  the  original  AVanamaker 
plan  to  the  rigid  limit  revolving 
account. 


It  should  be  noted  that  during  this 
period  there  was  a  major  readjustment 
of  our  national  economic  structure— to 
the  point  where  the  middle-income 
group  became  the  major  segment  of 
our  consumer  public  and  credit  users, 
rhis  naturally  greatly  broadened  the 
base  of  eligible  credit  customers. 


The  Rigid  Limit  Plan.  Under  the  rigid 
limit  plan,  at  the  time  of  interview, 
the  customer  and  interviewer  arrived 
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at  a  “limit”  based  upon  the  amount 
of  the  customer’s  desired  monthly  pay¬ 
ment.  For  example,  if  the  customer 
wished  to  pay  $10  per  month,  this 
amount  multiplied  by  six,  the  usual 
maximum  maturity  of  the  account, 
established  a  credit  limit  of  $60. 

It  wasn’t  until  1955  that  both  the 
customer  and  the  retailer  realized  that 
the  rigid  limit  plan  did  not  provide 
the  required  account  flexibility.  This 
usually  resulted  from  establishing 
credit  limits  which  were  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  customer’s  fluctuating 
neetls  and  her  maximum  credit  capac¬ 
ity.  I'hus,  there  were  additional  hand¬ 
ling  costs  in  revising  limits  constantly. 
.Also,  there  was  constant  customer  an- 
tioyance  when  purchases  were  made 
over  the  established  limit. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the 
further  logical  development  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  rigid  limit.  Instead,  the 
monthly  payment  due  was  related  to 
the  balance  outstanding.  For  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  (onvenience,  charts  were  im¬ 
printed  on  statements  showing  the 
pavment  due  for  various  unpaid  bal¬ 
ances. 

All'Purpose  or  Option  Accounts.  The 

newest  development  in  the  evolution 
of  revolving  cretlit  is  the  .All-Purpose 
or  Option  Terms  .Account.  Fhis  was 
another  logical  development  and  re¬ 
finement,  further  eliminating  some  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  form¬ 
er  plans.  The  plan  places  all  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  socially  equal  basis  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  customer  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  the  account. 

Basically,  all  customers  have  a  80- 
day  account  and  are  urged  to  adhere 
to  these  terms.  However,  when  the 
need  arises  and  it  is  necessary  or  more 
(onvenient  for  the  customer  to  pay  on 
an  instalment  basis,  she  has  the  option 
to  do  so  by  payment  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  the  balance  outstanding  or  $10, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Continuous  Secured  Accounts.  It  is 

interesting  to  note  that  because  of 
customer  convenience  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  constant  revisits  to  the 
credit  office  when  making  purchases, 
many  stores  have  adoptetl  some  of  the 
operating  techniques  of  revolving  cred¬ 
it  for  use  in  long-term  secured  hard 
goods  selling. 

Under  this  plan,  a  master  agreement 
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is  signed  when  the  account  is  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  sales  check  for  each 
additional  purchase  becomes  a  type  of 
add-on  agreement. 

As  with  revolving  credit,  the  account 
is  billed  monthly,  including  the  ap¬ 
plicable  ser\'ice  charges. 

Revolving  Credit  Problems.  Revolving 
credit  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  pan¬ 
acea.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  presented 
retailers  with  many  unusual  operating 
difficulties  and  financial  problems. 

In  evaluating  these  problems,  we 
must  again  bear  in  mind  the  change 
in  the  concept  of  credit  selling  which 
has  taken  place,  as  well  as  the  change 
in  our  economic  structure.  Credit  ex¬ 
tension  is  no  longer  limited  to  the 
wealthy;  today  we  meet  a  broader  de¬ 
mand  for  credit  conveniences. 

Revolving  credit  requires  a  substan¬ 
tially  larger  capital  investment  than 
charge  accounts.  The  results  of  the 
1957  Credit  Department  Operating 
Study  show  that  although  revolving 
credit  represented  20.39  per  cent  of 
total  credit  sales,  it  tied  up  31.87  per 
cent  of  total  receivables  outstanding. 
By  comparison,  charge  accounts  rej)rc- 
senting  70.60  per  cent  of  total  credit 
sales  tied  up  only  46.51  per  cent  in 
receivables. 

.\lso  of  interest  is  the  comparative 
analysis  in  Table  1,  showing  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  accounts  receivable  by  type 
of  ad'ount,  classified  bv  credit  sales 
volume  groups. 

Today,  credit  receivables  exceed  the 
total  value  of  inventories  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  largest  single  asset  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  except  for  land,  building 
and  lixtmes.  In  manv  cases.  tlie\  ex¬ 


ceed  even  these  assets. 

In  today’s  tight  money  market,  there¬ 
fore,  the  retailer’s  number  one  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  financing  of  these  receiv¬ 
ables. 

Higher  Operating  Costs.  Next,  the 
problem  of  added  costs  for  credit  in¬ 
formation.  With  the  broadened  base 
of  potential  credit  customers,  it  was 
realized  that  no  previously  established 
credit  record  was  available  as  in  the 
case  of  the  charge  account  customer. 
Thus,  the  need  arose  for  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  more  costly  investigation  to 
determine  a  basis  of  credit. 

To  protect  the  store,  and  to  protect 
the  customer  from  pyramiding  debt 
l;eyond  her  capacity,  added  precaution 
is  necessary  in  authorizing  credit  sales, 
adding  to  payroll.  The  need  for  closer 
collection  follow-up  further  adds  to 
personnel,  stationery,  supplies,  post¬ 
age,  telephone,  etc. 

E(]ually  important  is  the  volumi¬ 
nous  paper  work  involved  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  literally  millions  of  sales 
checks— most  of  which  represent  small 
unit  sales. 

These  sales  need  to  be  billed  every 
month— on  a  six  months’  plan  at  least 
six  individual  statements  are  rc{|uired. 
(ompared  with  one  or  jmssibly  two  for 
a  3()-tlay  charge  account. 

'Then  there  is  the  ever-pre.sent  factor 
in  credit  selling— bail  debt  loss.  For 
instahnetu  accounts,  and  particularly 
lexoh  itig  credit,  credit  losses  are  five 
to  six  times  greater  tban  losses  on  30- 
tlav  amounts. 

Again,  reverting  to  the  change  of 
( t  eilit  concept,  whereas  many  vears  ago 
the  (fedit  department  was  considered 


Table  I 


Accounts  Receivable  Distribution— Group  Averages 


Type  of  Account 

fl957 

A 

B 

-  Group* 
C 

D 

E 

All 

Groups 

Charge  Accounts 

41.59% 

46.04% 

52.20% 

52.93% 

48.21% 

46.51% 

1951 

56.65% 

65.72% 

67.81% 

70.24% 

62.99% 

62.51% 

Revolving  Accounts 

fl957 

32.65% 

26.44% 

32.99% 

35.83% 

35.89% 

31.87% 

;  1951 

19.14% 

14.14% 

13.56% 

7.43% 

11.82% 

13.69% 

Instalment  Accounts 

'1957 

25.76% 

27.74% 

14.85% 

11.23% 

15.86% 

19.52% 

1951 

24.21% 

26.14% 

18.65% 

22.32% 

25.19% 

21.68% 

*A— over  $20  million  credit  soles  D — $2-$5  million  credit  soles 

B — $10-$20  million  credit  soles  E— $1-$2  million  credit  soles 

C— $5-$10  million  credit  soles 


a  necessary  and  burdensome  expenjt 
item,  today  customers  realize  the  add¬ 
ed  complications  involved  and  expea  | 
to  pay  a  time-price  differential  for  in¬ 
stalment  credit  sales.  Sound  busines 
practices  dictate,  therefore,  that  the 
credit  department  should  sustain  its 
position  with  other  store  departments 
commensurate  with  investment  in- 
vohed. 
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The  Credit  Service  Charge.  The  only 
way  this  can  l>e  accomplished  is 
through  the  addition  of  adequate 
credit  service  charges. 

Since,  as  mentioned  previouslv,  in¬ 
stalment  selling  was  restricted  to  big- 
ticket  merchandise  sold  on  a  long-term 
secured  basis,  the  customer  was  re¬ 
quired  to  visit  the  credit  department 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  sale  so  that 
terms  could  Ire  arranged  and  a  con¬ 
tract  signed.  In  most  cases  this  was  a 
one-time  account  which  was  closed  out 
at  the  termination  of  the  contract. 
Thus  with  all  the  details  available,  it 
was  possible  to  compute  the  service 
chaige  in  advance  and  include  the 
amount  in  the  contract— a  copy  of 
which  was  gi\en  to  the  customer. 

It  is  teadily  evitlent  that  this  system 
would  be  impractical  and  Inirdensome 
to  customers  and  retailers  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  revolving  (ledit  purchases, 
which  are  usually  small  soft  goods 
items,  bought  in  manv  departments  of 
the  store. 

Because  of  the  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  account,  the  logical  and  oidy  prac¬ 
tical  solutioti  from  the  customer's,  as 
well  as  the  store’s,  point  of  view,  was 
the  techtiicpie  of  additig  a  predeter¬ 
mined  service  charge  to  c'ach  motuhly 
statetnetit. 

(LMD’s  recent  survey  of  credit  poli¬ 
cies.  published  in  the  1958-1959  C^Rt  otT 
MANAt;i-.MKN  r  Vkar  Book,  shows  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  stores  offering  re- 
voh  ing  credit  use  a  service  charge  rate 
of  li4  per  cent  per  motith  on  utipaicl 
balattces. 

It  is  tioteworthy  that  the  Prelimi- 
iiarv  Report  of  the  (.alifornia  Assem¬ 
bly  Subcommittee  oti  Lending  and 
Fiscal  .Agencies,  which  includes  pio- 
\isions  for  revobing  credit,  recorn- 
meticls  the  li/o  per  cetit  rate  for  their 
pro|)osetl  legislation.  This  is  the  same 
rate  included  in  the  New  York  State 
law  which  became  effective  October 
1,  1957. 
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Legislative  Problems.  To  further 
complicate  the  situation  and  the  threat 
to  retail  operations,  it  is  reported  that 
there  are  some  groups  which  are  op¬ 
posing  the  inclusion  of  revolving 
credit  provisions  in  instalment  credit 
legislative  proposals. 

With  the  matter  coming  before 
iiianv  state  legislatures  during  the 
earlv  part  of  1959,  it  is  essential  that 
retailers,  legislators,  and  consumers 
alike  thoroughly  understand  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  retail  instalment  sales 


laws  now  in  effect  in  several  states,  as 
well  as  the  legal  principles  governing 
instalment  selling,  if  future  statutes 
are  to  fulfill  their  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  consumer  rights  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  it  jxissible  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  sell  merchandise  on  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  basis. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
of  NRM.>\  has  kept  abreast  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  field  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  members  upon  recpiest. 

In  fact,  after  careful  stiidv  of  bills 


proposed  in  various  states,  CMD's 
Legal  .Subcommittee  has  compiled  a 
list  of  provisions  which,  we  feel,  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  retailers,  to¬ 
gether  with  explanatory  comments. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  ultimately 
the  problem  must  lie  resolved  within 
each  state,  and  there  is  no  intent  on 
the  part  of  NRMA  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  legislation.  The  material 
was  compiled  for  informational  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Requests  for  such  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  the  author. 


Many  States  to  Consider  Carrying  Charge  Regulation  in  1 959 


During  1959  a  majority  of  the  state  legislatures  will 
meet  for  their  annual  or  biennial  sessions.  On  the 
agenda  for  consideration  by  many  of  the  legislators  will 
be  proposals  to  regulate,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  carry¬ 
ing  charges  imposed  by  retailers  for  the  sale  of  goods  on 
the  instalment  plan. 

Current  Instalment  Sales  Laws.  Various  types  of  state 
laws  presently  govern  the  sale  of  property  at  retail. 

The  states  of  New  York  and  Kansas  have  what  may  be 
de.scribed  as  all-inclusive  retail  sales  laws.  These  statutes, 
in  addition  to  requirements  prescribing  the  form  and 
content  of  agreements  to  sell  merchandise  at  retail  on 
a  deferred  payment  basis,  also  fix  the  maximum  amount 
of  carrying  charges  for  both  retail  instalment  contracts 
and  revolving  charge  types  of  deferred  payment  sales. 

Other  states  have  statutes  providing  for  minimum  in¬ 
formation  on  instalment  selling  agreements  such  as  total 
cost,  payments,  etc.,  but  do  not  fix  maximum  rates.  A 
third  type  of  statute  recpiires  disclosure  provisions  in 
agreements  but  delegates  the  authority  to  fix  carrying 
charge  rates  to  a  state  agency. 

Other  retail  instalment  selling  statutes  limit  regulation 
to  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles  only. 

Regulation  of  Interest  Rates.  For  many  years,  the  various 
states  have  limited,  either  by  statute  or  constitutional 
inhibition,  the  amount  of  interest  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  loan  or  “forbearance”  of  any  money.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  varies  from  state  to  state,  from  6  per  cent  to 
.“lO  per  cent. 

I'he  courts  have  held  that  statutes  limiting  payment  of 
interest  apply  only  to  the  lending  or  forbearance  of  money 
and  not  to  sales  of  property  on  the  instalment  plan.  In 
other  w'ords,  a  seller  may  establish  a  price  of,  say,  $100 
for  an  article  when  sold  for  cash  and  $112  if  sold  on  a 
deferred  payment  basis,  and  the  difference  in  price  does 
not  constitute  an  interest  charge.  The  “time  price  differ¬ 
ential”  of  $12  is  not  in  consideration  for  the  lending  of 
any  money  but  simply  a  recognition  that  deferred  pay¬ 


ments  add  burdens  and  complications  to  the  seller  on  the 
one  hand  and  concomitant  benefits  to  the  buyer  on  the 
other.  The  logic  of  the  “time-sale”  concept  was  adopted 
by  almost  all  federal  and  state  courts  and  became  a 
firmlv-established  principle  of  common  law. 

"Time-Sale"  Doctrine  and  Revolving  Charge  Plans.  The 

phenomenal  growth  of  the  revolving  charge  plan  has  led 
state  regulatory  agencies  and  other  groups  to  review  the 
time-sales  doctrine  as  it  applies  to  revolving  charge  agree¬ 
ments.  It  is  this  vital  question  which  poses  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  datiger  to  retailers  in  the  entire  area  of  retail 
(ledit  and  must  be  satisfactorily  resolved  through  appro¬ 
priate  action. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  time-sale  doctrine  is 
not  applicable  to  sales  made  under  revolving  charge  plans 
since:  (I)  the  buyer’s  sales  receipt  does  not  indicate  a 
time-sale  price  but  a  cash  price  which  the  seller  (2)  “for¬ 
bears”  to  collect  in  consideration  of  an  “interest”  charge. 

The  soundness  of  this  view[K)int  is  debatable. 

.Mthough  the  purcha.se  of  a  multiplicity  of  articles  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  single  revolving  charge  agreement  may  seem 
to  liecloud  the  time-sale  concept,  yet  each  article  sold 
under  a  revolving  charge  agreement  i.s,  nevertheless,  in 
essence,  a  sale  at  a  time-sale  price  since  the  time-price 
differential  attributable  to  each  purchase  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  or  is  determinable  by  the  customer. 

“Forbearance”  in  this  context  means  the  waiving  of  a 
right  to  collect  an  amount  due  as  previously  agreed  upon 
by  buyer  and  seller  in  consideration  for  the  added  charge. 
However,  the  seller  has  already  agreed  to  accept  future 
payments  for  goods  under  the  terms  of  the  revolving 
charge  agreement;  hence  the  carrying  charge  does  not 
involve  any  “forbearance.” 

Concededly,  the  application  of  the  time-sale  doctrine 
to  sales  under  revolving  charge  agreements  is  not  entirely 
free  from  doubt.  Accordingly,  the  privilege  of  stores  to 
collect  carrying  charges  tinder  revolving  charge  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  specifically  authorized  by  any  retail 
instalment  sales  act  legislation  which  may  be  enacted. 


ine 
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Centralized  Buying  in 
Multi-Unit  Department  Stores 


Is  it  practical  to  separate  buying  and  selling  responsibilities? 
This  is  the  most  debated  question  in  current  discussions  of 
store  organization,  specifically  in  the  store  with  branches  and 
especially  where  fashion  departments  are  concerned.  This 
article  maintains  that  the  case  for  centralized  buying 
has  already  been  well  proved  by  leased  department  operators. 


By  Milton  Woll,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Management  Consultants 


The  growth  of  hraiu'h  stores,  anti 
the  (onse(|uent  need  to  aceoinmo- 
tlate  to  multi-store  merchandising 
rather  than  the  single  unit,  is  the  most 
important  organizational  tjuestion  con¬ 
fronting  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  today. 

Chain  retail  organizations  long  ago 
developed  their  patterns  for  multi- 
store  operation.  Department  stores, 
even  when  organized  in  chain  owner¬ 
ship  groups,  have  traditionally  relied 
on  individual  operation  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  units,  and  maintain  virtually 
complete  operating  organizations  in 
each  of  the  important  units.  Each 
store  has  a  head,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  the  title  of  president,  and  he  is 
augmented  by  a  complete  staff  and 
line  executive  structure.  A  centralized 
corporate  accounting  and  tax  group, 
legal  office,  personnel  office,  and  some 
centralized  buying  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  headquarters,  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  controls  and  decisions  are  made 
at  the  local  level. 

The  individual  stores,  now  faced 
with  the  rapid  expansion  of  branch 
units,  have  generally  solved  this  prob¬ 


lem  bv  the  chain  store  approach.  They 
have  handled  the  buying  function 
through  the  main  store  buyer  and 
turned  the  responsibility  for  tbe  branch 
over  to  a  store  manager.  Lack  of  clear- 
cut  authority  for  the  merchandising 
and  profit  responsibility  of  the  branch 
has,  however,  posed  department  store 
management  with  its  toughest  organiz¬ 
ation  problem.  \Vbat  is  the  way  to  ac- 
commotlate  the  branch  with  the  main 
store,  particularly  now  that  the  branch 
store  so  often  is  the  etpiivalent  of  a 
ma  jor  department  store,  both  in  physi¬ 
cal  size  and  in  annual  volume? 

Some  answers  to  this  (piestion  may 
l)e  found  by  studying  the  operation  of 
leased  departments,  which  arc  common 
to  almost  all  ilepartment  stores. 

Buying-Selling  Separation.  Typically, 
the  dcfiartment  store  buyer  has  not 
only  procured  merchandise  but  has 
also  supervised  its  selling.  In  many 
instances  he  is  known  as  a  “department 
manager.”  Today,  in  a  grow’ing  num¬ 
ber  of  stores,  there  are  experiments 
under  way,  or  under  contemplation, 
to  remove  the  buyer  from  the  selling 


floor.  The  buyer  is  to  concentrate  on 
procurement  of  merchandise  for  main 
and  branch  stores  while  the  function 
of  supervising  the  selling  floor  is  rele¬ 
gated  to  another  executive. 

These  experiments  are  useful.  But 
it  is  (piestionable  if  they  will  provide 
better  answers  than  can  be  learned- 
without  expense  or  time— from  the 
long-term  and  more  varied  experience 
of  leased  de|)artment  operators.  For, 
typically,  the  leased  department  is  run 
by  a  floor  manager  who  supervises  the 
selling  operation  and  is  provided  with 
merchandise  bought  by  someone  else. 
Ehe  experiments,  therefore,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  conducted,  but  the  lessons 
have  not  been  clearly  brought  out. 

I'he  first  lesson  would  seem  to  be 
the  dispelling  of  the  argument  that 
“the  buyer  must  be  on  the  selling  floor 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  know 
what  the  customer  wants.”  This  ar¬ 
gument  is  one  of  the  main  drawbacks 
to  the  achievement  of  revised  organiz¬ 
ation  today. 

In  today’s  store,  the  number  of 
transactions  and  the  a.ssortment  of 
merchandise  are  too  great  to  be  niem- 
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j  ori/cti  iiul  analyzed  by  immediate  re- 

I’  action  lo  eustomers  or  the  undigested 
(oninients  of  salesclerks  or  of  other  ex¬ 
ecutives.  To  tell  what  is  truly  happen¬ 
ing  is  tlie  function  of  good  inventory 
-  control  instruments;  to  tell  what  is  not 

I  happening  is  the  function  of  good 
comparison  shopping  techniques  and 
other  means  for  evaluating  merchan- 
i  ciise  presentation  and  acceptance.  Too 
t  often  a  l)uyer  is  likely  to  act  on  what 
i  he  has  overheard  one  customer  say  or 
I  on  what  the  last  salesclerk  has  told 

I 

«  (lertainly  there  is  profit  to  be  gained 
honi  exposure  to  the  actual  sale.  But 
its  value  can  be  exaggerated.  If  it 
f  !,taiuls  in  the  way  of  material  advant- 
I  age,  it  must  be  looked  at  skeptically. 

The  major  chains  have  proved  that 
i  buying  can  be  carried  out  w'hen  di- 
!  voiced  from  the  actual  selling  respons- 
■  ibility  or  experience:  the  leased  de- 
partments  have  proved  that  it  can  be 
j  done  in  the  department  store  itself. 

:  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  this. 

Variety  of  Leased  Departments.  It 

I  may  be  argued— and  is  by  some— that 
;  the  leased  department  is  successful 
only  when  it  is  a  fringe  department  or 
:  requires  the  specialized  knowledge 
I  which  a  department  store  cannot  be 
r  ex|x.*cted  to  hire.  Those  who  hold  to 
.  this  view  cite  such  typical  leased  oper¬ 
ations  as  beauty  salons,  optical  depart¬ 
ments,  photography  studios,  shoe  re¬ 
pair  concessions.  The  logic  of  this 
argument  implies  that  when  truly  spe- 
i  cialized  knowledge  is  required,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  cannot  provide  it.  This 
is  hardly  flattering  to  the  management 
:  of  the  department  stores. 

The  argument  runs  deeper,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  leased 
department  is  not  confined  to  the 
fringe  services  which  the  store  may 
render  to  round  out  its  customer  ap¬ 
peal  anti  for  which  it  does  not  wish  to 
train  and  hold  its  own  staff.  Some  of 
the  most  important  merchandising 
areas  in  which  leased  departments 
have  made  major  inroads  are  millinery, 
shoes,  and  furs.  Here  we  have  three  of 
the  most  important  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  offering  traditional  department 
store  merchandise.  Why  then  are  these 
leased  in  so  many  cases? 

They  are  leased  generally  because  of 
the  inventory  risk  involved.  All  three 
departments  are  very  dependent  on 


fashion,  style  and  the  weather.  They 
are  often  characterized  by  high  mark- 
downs  and  they  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  fast  turnover.  Yet  it  is  a  mer- 
(hant’s  function  to  assume  inventory 
risk  and  the  profits  which  accomjjany 
it.  (lertainly,  in  ilepartments  as  central 
to  the  fashion  merchantlising  of  the 
store— where  speed  and  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  customer  is  considered 
vital— /.?  it  not  surprising  that  the 
buyer  us  sales  supennsor  is  not  vital? 

Such  other  departments  as  pictures 
and  mirrors,  lighting  fixtures,  sewing 
machines  and  vacuum  cleaners,  books, 
stamps  and  coins,  Oriental  rugs,  jewel¬ 
ry,  and  restaurants  indicate  that  vari¬ 
ety  is  more  characteristic  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  leased  than  uniformity. 

Techniques  of  Centralization.  There 
are  other  lessons  to  be  developed  from 
analysis  of  leased  department  opera¬ 
tions,  which  are  known  to  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  with  them. 
The  techniques  of  inventory  control, 
of  inventory  transfers,  cjf  training,  of 
communication  over  distances,  and  of 
sales  promotion  are  some  of  these.  To 
some  extent,  the  leased  department 
organization  and  procedures  can  be 
matched  by  the  large  chain  store 
groiqjs,  l)Ut  the  specific  adaptation  of 
centralized  control  to  the  department 
store,  to  its  customer  service  concepts, 
advertising,  assortment  presentation, 
ami  personnel  programs  is  truly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  leased  department.* 

Leased  department  technitjues  are 
not  uniform  or  rigid.  There  is  and  ob¬ 
viously  must  be  flexibility.  In  some 
companies,  the  floor  manager  may  even 
be  called  a  buyer.  He  may  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  buy  part  of  the  department’s 
needs.  He  may  be  brought  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  occasionally  and  even  permitted  to 
buy.  But  essentially  the  leased  depart¬ 
ment  is  bought  for  centrally;  most  of 
the  merchandise  is  centrally  distrib¬ 
uted.  Controls  are  centralized  as  is 
inventory  planning. 


•I’lidcrstaiuling  the  lea.seti  department  is 
often  made  difficult  by  semantics.  There  is 
often  a  resistatice  to  leasitig  atul  a  desire  to  do 
it  oneself.  Yet  the  department  store’s  ideal 
vendor  is  one  who  provides  the  merchatidisc 
on  cotisifrntnetu,  gratits  ati  advertising  allow- 
atice  atul  demonstrator,  runs  his  own  controls 
and  reorders,  dropships  and  pretickets  atul 
(Otnes  arountl  every  day  to  make  sttre  all  is 
going  well.  There  is  a  thin  line  separating  a 
leased  department  from  a  less  clearly  spelled 
t)t!t  reliiu|uishtnent  of  store  control. 


Logic  of  Centralized  Purchasing.  Cen¬ 
tralized  purchasing,  like  centralized  re¬ 
tail  management  in  general,  is  based 
on  a  recognition  that  areas  and  groups 
may  vary  from  the  norm  but  that  these 
are  the  exception.  It  is  recognized  that 
today's  mass  marketing,  advertising, 
communication  and  educational  me¬ 
dia  have  produced  a  market  in  which 
most  customers  want  the  same  things. 
.Such  Irasic  modifiers  as  climate,  geog- 
t  aphy,  race,  or  national  origin  are  rela¬ 
tively  constant;  they  do  not  require 
buyers  in  each  location  to  make  the 
necessary  procurement  decisions.  They 
do  require  strong  floor  managers  who 
are  (]uick  to  report  local  variations, 
and  to  flag  points  of  importance  in 
customer  demand  to  the  buyers  in  the 
various  markets. 

.Ml  leased  department  operators  rely 
on  strong  and  constant  supervision  of 
the  selling  floor.  This  is  what  the  split 
personality  of  the  present  store  buyer 
cannot  provide.  Customer  service, 
strong  supervision  of  salesclerks,  insur¬ 
ance  of  basic  stocks  and  fast  and  accur¬ 
ate  reporting  to  the  central  buyer  are 
the  chief  functions  of  the  floor  mana¬ 
ger,  not  purchasing. 

If  this  conclusion  is  true,  it  raises 
several  other  important  questions  con¬ 
cerning  department  store  practice.  If 
the  buyer  is  not  necessary  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  and  if  a  main  store  buyer  can 
buy  for  the  main  unit  and  branches, 
some  almost  as  big  as  the  main  unit 
itself,  why  then  cannot  one  buyer  buy 
for  the  whole  department  store  chain? 
Why  should  every  store  have  its  own 
set  of  buyers? 

Is  it  because  of  staple  stocks  or  st(x;ks 
which  are  reordered  with  regularity 
throughout  the  year  or  season?  Obvi¬ 
ously  not.  Staple  reorders  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  practical  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  controls  in  a  centralized  area. 
But  all  through  the  country  each  ma¬ 
jor  unit  (main  and  branches  being 
considered  one  unit)  still  reorders  its 
own  staples,  with  few  departures.  Cen¬ 
tralized  purchasing  by  store  groups,  or 
buying  offices,  has  made  important  in¬ 
roads  by  w’ay  of  private  brands  in  this 
area. 

Yet  even  so,  the  number  of  buy¬ 
ers,  and  assistants,  who  are  concerned 
with  deciding  w'hether  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy,  and  how  much  of,  toothpaste, 
soap,  jjlain  white  men’s  handkerchiefs, 
white  dress  shirts,  women’s  hosiery. 
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pillow  cases  and  thousands  more  of  the 
like  is  almost  unbelievable. 

Is  it  the  fashion  aspect  of  merchan¬ 
dising  that  requires  decentralization 
of  buying  to  the  store  level?  The  leased 
department  disproves  this.  So  too  does 
the  apparel  chain,  both  important 
popular- priced  organizations  and  many 
successful  high-fashion  and  high-ticket 
operations. 

If  neither  staple  nor  fashion  mer¬ 
chandising  is  dependent  upon  the 
selling-purchasing  buyer,  why  is  this 
setup  regarded  as  essential?  This  is  a 
vital  question.  In  itself,  there  is  a 
major  expense  involved  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  separate  buying  staffs. 
Furthermore,  the  practice  breeds  re- 
sistaiwe  of  the  buying  groups— and 
their  divisional  managers— to  the  cen¬ 
tralized  operations  of  the  purchasing 
organizations  which  represent  them. 
Reluctant  buyers,  supported  by  the 
“familiar  with  local  conditions’’  argu¬ 
ment,  have  often  hindered  the  full 
growth  of  many  resident  buying  groups 
or  store -owned  central  buying  offices. 
This  has  been  tolerated  because  man¬ 
agement  was  unsure  that  the  buyer 
was  not  best  able  to  fulfill  his  function 
while  ca.TV'ing  out  the  dual  responsi¬ 
bility.  Yet  leased  departments  have 
been  providing  an  alternative  answer 
for  many  years. 

Conflicts  Can  Be  Settled.  It  will  not 
be  simple  to  determine  the  limits  of 
centralization.  There  is  no  intention 
to  indicate  here  that  either  chains  or 
leased  departments  have  found  the 
perfect  organizational  structure.  Both 
of  these  two  types  of  distributors  are 
concerned  w'ith  how  to  increase  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  central  buyer, 
how  to  involve  him  more  directly  with 


the  questions  of  the  selling  procedure, 
and  how  to  improve  liaison.  In  any 
centralized  organization,  particularly 
one  in  which  “distribution”  is  the 
practice,  the  local  floor  manager  often 
resents  his  inability  to  purchase  local¬ 
ly  or  to  fill  some  customers'  requests 
from  the  limited  items  available.  He 
will  insist,  too,  that  no  one  could  pos¬ 
sibly  sell  some  of  the  items  which  he 
was  sent.  There  is  a  conflict  between 
the  two  responsibilities  for  selling  and 
purchasing  when  so  separated  atid  it 
will  come  out.  Even  where  local  order¬ 
ing  autonomy  exists  and  merchandise 
is  requisitioned  from  a  standard  list, 
buyers  are  often  faced  with  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  local  management  to 
requisition  new’  things  or  to  order  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  in  advance.  Open-to- 
buy  and  investment  controls  are  as 
nuuh  a  source  of  friction  in  chain 
operations,  either  centralized  or  de¬ 
centralized,  as  in  department  stores. 

There  is  a  fundamental  conflict  be¬ 
tween  purchasing  and  selling  in  the 
traditional  store,  even  when  these 
functions  are  performed  by  the  same 
person.  It  is  a  rare  buyer  who  will 
really  accept  responsibility  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  job,  even  when  nominally  in 
charge.  Failure  to  sell  is  invariably  the 
fault  of  the  receiving  department,  the 
weather,  the  poor  ad. 

The  best  solution  is  to  admit  the 
conflict,  to  reduce  it,  and  to  provide 
means  for  overcoming  the  difficulties 
produced.  Settling  the  conflict  is  an 
everyday  management  problem.  Har¬ 
nessing  sales  and  pioduction  in  a 
manufacturing  business  or  advertising 
and  editorial  in  a  publication  are  two 
good  examples  where  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
est  can  be  reconciled  by  means  of 
proper  organization  and  direction. 


'■  .immwmmssi  Economists  See  1959  GNP  at  $470  Bi7/ionyi»<s;^\  w 

This  year  will  see  a  continuation  of  the  present  moderate  upward  trend  in 
business,  pushing  gross  national  product  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  between  $470 
and  $480  billion  by  the  end  of  1959.  That  was  the  consensus  of  a  panel  of  15 
nationally  known  economists  who  took  part  in  the  December  Economic  Forum 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  NICB  panelists  expect  outlays  for  capital  goods  to  increase  during  the 
year,  but  foresee  no  sharp  upsurge.  Unemployment  is  expected  to  remain  above 
pre-recession  levels  throughout  1959. 

Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  professor  of  retailing  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  one  of  the  panelists,  said: 

"Department  stores  will  finish  1958  a  little  higher  than  last  year,  but  when 
we  move  into  the  spring  season  I'm  unable  to  see  any  big  increases.  I  would 
look  for  moderate  increases,  on  the  order  of  three  per  cent  or  four  per  cent, 
in  department  store  sales." 


What  is  important  to  realize  is  that  |  f 
the  process  of  moving  toward  central- 
ization  promises  the  greater  rewardt 
There  are  dangers  and  difficulties  but 
if  recognized  these  can  be  coped  with. 

Recommendations.  This  discussion  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  neither  very  impor¬ 
tant  nor,  today,  at  all  practical  for  the 
buyer  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  operation.  Removal  of  the  buyer 
from  the  selling  function  makes  possi¬ 
ble  an  efficient  centralization  of  multi- 
unit  buying  for  the  now  typical  main 
store  and  branch  and  points  to  the 
strengthening  of  central  buying  in 
the  large  chain  department  store 
groups  or  buying  offices.  Both  actual 
branch  store  merchandising  and  leased 
department  experience  confirm  this. 

Centralization  of  buying  will  not 
remove  conflict  and  problems.  It  will 
simply  shift  the  focus  and  perhaps  the 
nature  of  some.  It  will,  on  balance, 
provide  greatly  improved  efficiency,  bv 
employing  the  person  of  highest  com¬ 
petence  rather  than  many  of  varying  1 
ability.  It  will  reduce  an  outstanding  ’ 
expense  factor  and,  at  the  same  time,  ' 
enhance  the  buying  strength  of  the  | 
organizations  involved. 

Good  floor  supervision  will  provide 
more  consistent  attention  to  the  sales  S 
effort,  and  proper  liaison  can  commu-  ? 
nicate  the  local  peculiarities  which  the  t 
central  office  needs  to  know. 

The  buying  group  should  probably  ^ 
retain  an  independent  functional  ex¬ 
istence  and  authority.  Individual  ^ 
stores  or  departments  may  resolve  the  | 
decision  over  items  to  be  carried  by 
reference  to  the  particular  conditions  ^ 
involved.  I 

Is  the  merchandise  best  handled  by  ' 
distribution,  or  is  it  better  to  list  and  *  ( 
requisition?  Who  shall  reorder?  What  |  r 
open-to-buy  shall  be  allocated  central-  j  r 
ly  and  what  locally?  How  much  varia¬ 
tion  shall  be  permitted  to  local  promo¬ 
tion  and  purchase  for  such  promotion?  I 
What  should  be  the  timing  of  promo¬ 
tions  and  follow-through  in  the  store?  t 
.Ml  these  and  many  other  questions  [ 
must  be  resolved  in  terms  of  the  store  j 
itself.  Many  of  these  questions  cannot  ■ 
be  resolved  best  by  the  selling  floor  i 
operator.  The  merchant  who  knows  " 
his  markets  and  suppliers  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  trends,  and  who  is  creative,  will 
still  be  a  primary  factor  in  the  store’s 
operation.  j 
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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  « 


THE  LEASED  DEPARTMENT 
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10  Most  Often  Leased 

Among  224  stores  that  responded  to  a 
Controllers'  Congress  questionnaire  survey 
mode  in  1957,  these  vrere  the  10  depart¬ 
ments  most  commonly  leased; 

Beauty  Salon 

Better  and  Lower  Priced  Millinery 
Photograph  Studio 
Shoe  Repair 

Jewelry  and  Watch  Repair 
Sewing  Machines 
Women's  and  Children's  Shoes 
(Main) 

Millinery  (Basement) 

Lending  Library 
Women's  and  Children's  Shoes 
(Basement) 


Retail  management,  in  its  effort  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
present  departments  or  to  add  new  departments,  often  has 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  specialized  skills  and  facilities  of  leased 
department  operators.  According  to  a  recent  estimate  by  the 
Controllers'  Congress  of  the  NRMA,  as  many  as  10  per  cent  of  the 
departments  in  the  typical  department  store  are  leased,  and  their 
combined  volume  accounts  for  eight  per  cent  of  the  store's  total  sales. 

When  store  and  lessee  can  work  together  as  a  team,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  responsibility,  results  of  such  leased 
operations  are  usually  a  source  of  satisfaction  all  around.  Not 
every  lease,  however,  works  out  well.  Within  the  same  store,  one 
lessee  may  do  famously  and  the  next  may  be  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  Or  the  lessee  who  does  an  outstanding  job  in  one  store 
may  find  endless  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  in  the  next. 

In  order  to  seek  out  those  elements  that  make  for  success  in  a 
leased  relationship,  STORES  surveyed  top  management  executives 
in  NRMA  member  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  also  invited 
outstanding  leased  department  operators  to  contribute  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  suggestions.  The  response  from  both  quarters  was  impres¬ 
sive,  and  the  editors  are  grateful  to  the  many  people  who  gave 
their  frank  and  friendly  help. 

The  report  that  follows,  it  should  be  explained,  is  not  concerned 
with  the  rates  and  terms  of  the  lease  itself,  nor  with  the  legal  aspects 
of  leasing.  All  this  is  covered,  currently  and  thoroughly,  in  LEASED 
DEPARTMENTS,  RATES,  POLICIES  AND  EXPENSES,  a  1958  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Controllers'  Congress..  Our  own  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  highlighting  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
a  lessee,  in  judging  the  lessee's  performance,  and  in  maintaining  a 
sound  working  partnership  with  him. 
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One  of  a  series  of 


COIFFURES  AMERICANA 


advertisements— Vogue, 


November  15,  1958. 


Not  one  man  alone, 


but  fifteen  distinguished  artists  guide 


and  inspire  the  custom  hairstyling 


which  is  the  essence  of 


COIFFURES  AMERICANA 


Coiffures  Americana  service. 


COIFFURES  AMERICANA 


COIFFURES  AMERICANA*  represents 


America's  highest  standard  of  hair 


fashion  .  .  .  intensively  publicized 


and  promoted  at  both  the  local 


and  national  levels.  It  represents 


the  highest,  most  efficient  standard 


of  beauty  salon  operation.  It  represents 


hundreds  of  skilled  hairdressers, 


bringing  the  benefits  of  the  world's 


most  exacting  hairstyling  training 


to  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  American  women. 


The  GLEMBY  COMPANY,  Inc.,  120  East  16  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

•TREND-SETTING  BEAUTY  SALONS  IN  FINE  FASHION  STORES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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Top  Management  Looks  at  Leased  Departments 


m. 


Leasing  is  increasing:  in  the  past  two  years,  nearly  half  of  the  stores 
reporting  in  this  survey  have  added  new  departments  and  services  by  this  method 


RE  I'AIL  nianageinem,  contacted  for 
this  study  through  the  inediuin  of 
a  mail  (|uestionnaire,  shows  a  keen 
sense  t)f  responsiltility  for  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  leased  departments 
in  its  stores,  liy  successfid  operation, 
the  store  heails  who  (ontrihutetl  to 
this  research  indicate  that  they  mean 
an  arrangement  that  is  mutually  prof¬ 
itable  and  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
|)ersonality  and  the  service  the  custom¬ 
er  expects  from  the  store. 

.Mailed  to  heatls  of  NR.MA  member 
stores  in  October,  the  (piestionnaire 
drew  a  prompt  ami  heavy  response. 
The  analysis  that  follows  is  based  on 
some  200  replies  from  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  each  with  an  annual 
volume  of  .SI  million  or  more.  Among 
these  stores  are  some  that  point  proml- 
ly  to  departments  leased  continuously 
by  the  same  operators  for  20,  or  J^IO, 
or  40  years  and  more,  .\mong  them, 
also,  are  some  whose  experience  with 
leased  operations  has  been  brief  ami 
bitter— Imt  who,  in  the  very  act  of 
swearing  off  the  whole  itlea  of  leases, 
wonder  what  they  can  do  to  make  sure 
that  things  will  be  better  next  time. 
Whatever  their  experience  with  lessees, 
most  managements  recognize  that  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  departments  in 
which  the  lessee’s  specialized  skill  and 
broader  operational  base  should  add 
up  to  a  better  job  than  the  store  itself 
can  do. 

y/any  Lease  10%  of  Departments 

Roughly  half  the  reporting  stores 
have  from  one  to  50  departments  in 
the  entire  store:  among  these,  49  jier 
cent  indicate  that  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  departments  are  currently 
leased  out.  Of  the  stores  with  more 
than  50  departments,  40  per  cent  re- 
|K)rt  that  10  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
departments  are  leased,  .\mong  these 
larger  stores,  there  is  none  that  does 


not  lease  out  at  least  one  department, 
but  among  the  smaller  stores  there 
were  several  that  had  no  leased  opera¬ 
tions  at  all.  Table  1  summarizes  the 
replies  on  this  point. 

Three  out  of  every  four  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  indicated  that  at  least 
half  their  leased  departments  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  operators  for 
five  years  or  more.  Among  the  larger 
stores,  as  Fable  2  shows,  this  situation 
is  more  common  than  among  the 
smaller  ones. 

Fhe  presence  of  so  many  fong-ten- 
lue  lessees  in  the  stores,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  leasing  picture  is  at 


all  static.  As  Table  3  shows  (next  page) 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
past  two  years:  22  jier  cent  of  the  stores 
have  leased  out  departments  that  were 
foiinerly  store  operated:  an  eejuivafent 
percentage  have  taken  back  under 
their  own  operation  departments  that 
had  been  leased:  42  per  cent  have 
added  new  departments  through  the 
medium  of  leased  operations:  38  per 
cent  have  had  occasion  to  transfer  a 
leased  departtnent  from  one  ojterator 
to  another. 

Fhe  roster  of  departments  named 
by  the  re|K)rting  stores  among  those 
recently  given  over  to  lessees  seems  to 


Table  1.  Prevalence  of  Leased  Departments  Among  Reporting  Stores. 


Number  of  Leased 
Departments 

All 

Reporting 

Stores 

Stores  with 

50  or  Fewer 
Dep'ts 

Stores  with 
51  or  More 
Dep'ts 

None  . 

4% 

7% 

0 

1  to  5 . 

57 

77 

36% 

6  to  10 . 

21 

15 

29 

More  than  10 . 

18 

1 

35 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Stores  leasing  10%  or 

more  of  all  dep'ts  . 

45% 

49% 

40% 

Table  2.  Prevalence  of  Departments  Leased  Five  Years  or  More 

to  Same  Lessees  (Among  Stores  with  Any  Leased  Departments) 

Stores  with 

Stores  with 

Number  Leased 

All  Reporting 

50  or  Fewer 

51  or  More 

Five  Years  or  More 

Any  Leased  Dep'ts 

Dep'ts 

Dep'ts 

None  . 

5% 

9% 

1% 

1  to  5  . 

61 

76 

47 

6  to  10 . 

23 

14 

31 

More  than  10 . 

11 

1 

21 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Stores  with  half  or  more 

of  leased  dep'ts  with  same 

lessee  5  years  . 

74% 

57% 

90% 
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underscore  the  importance  ot  the 
lessee’s  specialized  background.  Shoes 
and  millinery  figure  prominently  on 
this  list.  Also  named  were:  electrical 
appliances  and  television:  jewelry; 
cameras;  sewing  machines;  furs;  books; 
beauty  salon;  candy;  stationery;  paints; 
wallpa|)er;  upholstery;  linoleum;  res¬ 
taurant;  ski  supplies;  window  shatles. 
And,  in  a  store  outstanding  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  handling  of  electronic  ;:s  well 
as  electrical  merchandise,  hi-fi  compon¬ 
ents  are  in  a  newly  leased  department. 

1  he  departments  recently  returned 
to  store  operation  after  having  been 
leased  include  some  of  those  men¬ 
tioned  above:  slux-s;  millinery;  sewing 
machines:  cameras;  jewelry;  tea  room; 
furs;  candy;  photography;  electrical 
appliances;  paint.  .\lso  such  depart¬ 
ments  as;  chiltlren’s  wear;  teens’  wear; 
toys;  housewares;  men’s  clothing; 
sporting  gooils;  stationery  and  greet¬ 
ing  cards.  Au  occasional  store  explains 


that  by  taking  back  a  leased  depart¬ 
ment  it  hopes  to  make  a  better  profit 
on  its  own.  One  specialty  store  re¬ 
ports  improvement  in  both  volume 
and  profit  by  returning  all  departments 
to  its  own  operation— but  adds  that  it 
has  no  wish  to  close  the  door  against 
future  leases,  apparently  hoping  some 
day  to  find  more  competent  lessees 
than  it  has  so  far  encountered.  .\n- 
other  store  reports  taking  back  its 
photography  operation,  to  integrate 
its  work  more  closely  with  activities 
of  other  departments. 

.Among  the  new  departments  added 
through  leasing  arrangements,  the 
beauty  salon  is  mentioned  frequently, 
especially  among  smaller  stores;  also 
furs,  jewelry,  shoes,  sewing  machines. 
.Storm  windows,  reupholstery,  dry 
(  leaning,  and  records  are  also  named; 
so,  too,  photography;  food;  shoe  re¬ 
pair;  millinery;  candy;  b(joks;  watch 
repair;  roofing;  home  remodeling;  oil 


burner;  musical  instruments;  heaiin|, 
aids;  surgical  supplies;  fuel  oil;  arch 
supports:  stamps;  office  machines; 
bakery:  slenderizing  salon.  | 

Why  Leases  Are  Changed 

In  those  stores  which  have  tran .  ■ 
ferred  departments  from  one  lessee(| 
to  another  within  the  past  two  years, 
the  usual  reason  for  the  change  is  the 
store’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  opera¬ 
tion,  plus  the  opportunity  to  switch 
to  an  operator  who  seemed  able  to  do 
a  better  jol).  Only  a  few  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  were  explicit  about  the  reasonhl 
for  their  dis.satisfaction:  poor  or  de¬ 
clining  standards  of  customer  service; 
poor  volume;  lack  of  promotion;  mer- 
(haudise  or  workmanship  not  in  keefv-  i 
ing  with  the  store’s  standards;  a  desire 
to  find  a  local  rather  than  a  “chain" 
operator;  a  desire  to  replace  a  local 
operator  with  a  “chain”  organization. 

.A  substantial  number  of  the  changes 
oiiginated  with  the  lessee,  often  be¬ 
cause  he  retired  or  sold  his  business. 
.\n  occasional  store  had  to  change 
lessees  as  a  result  of  opening  a  branch  ; 
or  taking  over  one  from  another  store. 

If  the  main  store  lessee  is  already  oper¬ 
ating  on  an  exclusive  basis  in  the  com-i 
nuinity  where  the  new  branch  is  to  be 
opened,  or  if  another  lessee  is  operat-i 
ing  in  a  purchased  branch,  a  store  can 
find  itself  with  two  lessees  for  two 
parts  of  one  department.  One  of  the  i 
reporting  stores  had  just  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  deal  with,  and  had  to  make 
a  change  in  order  to  bring  branch  and  | 
main  department  under  one  manage- ; 
ment.  \ 

Reasons  for  Leasing  • 

Of  the  many  possible  advantages  of  j 
leasing  a  department,  only  one  stands  j 
out  strongly  in  management’s  eyes,  as  | 
Table  4  show’s— the  fact  that  the  lessee  | 
has  specialized  skills.  Smaller  stores  i 
;ire  more  conscious  than  larger  ones  of  I 
the  advantage  in  freeing  capital  for  ;J 
other  uses:  larger  stores  are  more  con-  ] 
scions  of  the  opportunities  for  widen-  § 
ing  the  range  of  merchandise  and  serv-  | 
ices  they  can  offer.  One-fifth  of  the  | 
smaller  stores  and  none  of  the  larger  I 
stores  gave  importance  to  the  possi-  S 
bility  of  lightening  the  administrative  | 
load  through  leasing  some  depart-  | 
ments.  Presumably  this  is  because  the  ,■ 
leased  department  continues  to  need  • 
supervision  if  it  is  to  be  properly  in-  : 
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Table  3.  Prevalence  of  Changes  in  Leased  Status  in 

Past  Two  Years 

All 

Stores  with 

Stores  with 

Reporting 

50  or  Fewer 

51  or  More 

Stores 

Dep'ts 

Dep'ts 

Stores  leasing  one  or  more 
formerly  owned  dep'ts  . . . 

22% 

15% 

30% 

Stores  resuming  operation 
of  one  or  more  formerly 
leased  dep'ts . 

22% 

17% 

27% 

Stores  adding  new  dep't 

by  means  of  lease . 

Stores  transferring  leased 

42% 

40% 

44% 

dep't  to  other  lessee .  38% 

40%  37% 

Leasing  Out  a  Department 

Table  4.  Advantages  in 

Advantages  Named 
(On  Check  List) 

All 

Reporting 

Stores 

Stores  with 
50  or  Fewer 
Dep'ts 

Stores  with 
51  or  More 
Dep'ts 

Lessee  has  specialized  skills 

93% 

91% 

95% 

Wider  range  of  merchandise 
and  services  can  be  offered 

36% 

28% 

44% 

Capital  is  freed  for  other  uses 
Cost  of  close  contact  with 
certain  markets  is  prohibitive 

25% 

32% 

17% 

to  store  . 

13% 

19% 

9% 

Net  profit  is  better . 

Administrative  load  is 

11% 

12% 

11% 

lightened . 

10% 

19% 

0 

(Parrentages  add  to  mora  than  100% 

since  n«any  stores  checked 

more  than  one.) 
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tt'graU'd  into  the  store.  Or  possibly 
it  is  l)etaiise  the  remaining  owned  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store  quickly  absorb 
whatever  time  and  energy  management 
may  save  through  not  having  to  super¬ 
vise  the  market  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  work  of  the  leased  depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  administrative  load  actu¬ 
ally  is  lightened,  management  doesn’t 
seem  to  feel  it. 

A  raiments  Against  Leasing 

On  the  possible  disadvantages  of 
leasing,  the  opinions  of  the  reporting 
stores  were  less  clear-cut.  Only  two  out 
of  every  three  reporting  stores  nametl 
any  disadvantages;  among  the  remain¬ 
ing  one-third,  matiy  said  there  were 
none  at  all.  Most  frequently  named  as 
a  disadvantage  was  the  fact  that  the 
leasetl  department  produces  a  lower 
net  profit,  or  a  smaller  contribution 
to  the  store’s  ex|)ense,  than  an  owned 
department— a  viewpoint  with  which 
lessees,  as  will  be  explained  later,  dis¬ 
agree  vigorously. 

I'hirty-five  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
porting  in  the  survey  (or  about  half 
of  those  naming  any  disadvantages) 
cited  lower  profit  or  contribution. 
Mentionetl  by  2.H  per  cent  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  poor  control  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  merchanilise  and  services.  “You 
are  no  longer  boss  in  your  own  store,” 
is  one  man’s  complaint.  Also  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  lack  of  a  storewide 
viewpoint  in  the  leased  department: 
difficulties  in  the  timing  ami  coordi¬ 
nation  of  promotions:  lower  standards; 
poor  management:  the  loss  of  tlirect 
customer  contact  and  the  possible  dan¬ 
ger  to  good  will:  the  need  for  more 
attention  from  management  than 


woidd  be  given  an  ow'ned  department. 

There  were  also  a  few  who  seemed 
unable  to  reconcile  leased  departments 
with  their  consciences.  “l.easing  is  a 
la/y  way  of  doing  business,”  said  one. 
“It  makes  us  relax  our  own  efforts,” 
was  another  comment.  And  a  third  felt 
uneasily  that  something  must  be  wrong 
if  an  “outsider”  (fighting  word  to  a 
lessee!)  can  tlo  a  better  job  in  a  given 
departmetit  than  the  store’s  own 
people. 

But  one  lessee  suggests:  “Manage¬ 
ment  can’t  be  ati  expert  on  everything. 
The  effort  that  would  be  needed  to 
master  a  strange  department  will  pay 
off  far  more  impressively  if  manage¬ 
ment  invests  it  in  those  departments 
where  it  is  thoroughly  at  home.” 
Other  lessees,  operating  in  many  stores, 
point  out  that  they  l)ring  not  jiist 
know-how,  but  also  facilities  beyoml 
the  reach  of  any  individual  store. 

IVhat  Stores  Expect  of  Lessees 

When  matiagement  jitdges  the  value 
of  a  leased  department,  volume  is  its 
principal  yardstick,  as  Table  5  shows, 
but  traffic  generated  by  the  department 
is  also  important.  Several  of  the  stores 
indicated  resentment  of  lessees  who 
simply  live  off  the  store’s  traffic  with¬ 
out  generating  any  on  their  own. 
Other  yardsticks  mentioned  by  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  include:  breadth  of  stocks; 
extent  to  which  goods  sold  comple¬ 
ment  what  is  carried  elsewhere  in 
stol  e:  customer  service. 

Asked  how  lessees  can  improve  their 
service  to  stores,  fewer  than  half  the 
reporting  stores  had  suggestions  to 
offer.  Many  of  the  others  matle  it 
cjuite  clear  that  they  are  completely 


Table  5.  How  Stores  Judge  Value  of  Leased  Operation 


Indicators  Named 
(On  Check  List) 

All 

Reporting 

Stores 

Stores  with 

50  or  Fewer 
Dep'ts 

Stores  with 
51  or  More 
Dep'ts 

Sales  volume  achieved.  .  .  . 

70% 

67% 

73% 

Traffic  generated  by  dep't 

58% 

51% 

65% 

Net  profit  yielded . 

40% 

42% 

38% 

Good  will  developed  by  dep't 

30% 

35% 

26% 

Willingness  of  lessee  to  join 
in  store  or  divisional  events 

17% 

21% 

12% 

Amount  and  frequency  of 
lessee's  advertising . 

4% 

6% 

2% 

(Percentages  odd  to  more 

1  than  100%  since 

many  stores  checked 

more  than  one.) 

satisfied  wdth  their  present  h  ssees. 
Those  who  do  see  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  mentioned  most  he- 
tpiently  the  need  to  untlerstand  and 
conform  to  store  policies:  some  urged 
the  operators  to  give  their  local  man¬ 
agers  sufficient  leeway  to  conform  to 
store  needs.  Others  asked  for  better 
siqrervision,  for  more  personal  visits 
from  the  leased  management  to  the 
store,  for  better  personnel  in  the  de¬ 
partments.  There  were  also  many  rc- 
(piests  for  leased  operators  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  store  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  fashion,  and  promotion. 
More  promotion  was  requested  by  a 
lew,  and  some  mentioned  the  need  to 
maintain  better  customer  relations, 
especially  in  adjustments.  There  were 
some  mentions,  also,  of  the  importance 
of  keeping  managerial  turnover  down. 

Room  for  lmprox>ement 

Routine  or  careless  jobs  by  the  les¬ 
see  apparently  do  not  go  unnoticed 
by  management.  Some  of  the  stores 
stressed  the  need  for  studying  local 
competition  and  striving  to  make  the 
leased  department  outstanding.  Others 
asked  for  more  neatness,  or  for  more 
careful  habits  in  such  things  as  check¬ 
ing  customer  credit  before  putting 
through  a  charge  or  instalment  sale. 

When  the  t|uestionnaire  got  down 
to  suggestions  for  managemetit  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  possible  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  Ic'ased  department  operators, 
one  point  was  mentioned  at  least  as 
often  as  all  others  combined.  That  was 
the  matter  of  treating  the  personnel  of 
the  leased  department  as  if  they  were 
the  store’s  own,  of  making  the  lessee 
and  his  people  part  of  the  store’s  exec¬ 
utive  team.  Suggests  one  store  head: 
“Make  them  an  integral  part  of  the 
management  team:  have  them  attend 
policy  and  planning  meetings  so  that 
they  are  familiar  with  day-to-day  go¬ 
ings-on  in  the  store.”  .\nother:  “Give 
leased  departments  the  same  consider- 
atitm  as  owned  in  display,  advertising, 
personnel,  location.” 

.\Iso  stressed  is  the  importance  of 
keepitig  iti  close  touch  with  the  leased 
operator,  reviewing  and  discussing  the 
operation  regularly,  as  well  as  the 
store’s  own  plans.  Typical  comments 
on  this  point:  “Have  regular  and  fre- 
(|uent  di.scussions  of  mutual  problems- 
not  a  hit-and-miss  meeting,  but  a  sched¬ 
uled  meeting.”  “Remember,  success 
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,  nml'  ■'  two-way  street.  Help  strength- 
f.  en  tlu  leased  department  and  give  it 
f.  (oniplete  cooperation.”  “Keep  lessee 
j  «ell  postetl  on  store  merchandising 
prol)lc  ins  and  frankly  discuss  opinions 
1-  and  leelings  as  to  the  leased  depart- 
0  ment  early.  Don’t  put  it  off.”  A  few 
t  of  tlu*  stores,  including  one  with  five 
ts  leased  departments  and  another  with 
e  21,  make  a  suggestion  for  maintaining 
such  liaison;  “.\ssign  a  merchandise 
;.  manager  to  handle  the  leased  depart- 
k  ments.” 


.4  Good,  Workable  Contract 

\  dear  contract  with  a  specific  un¬ 
derstanding  of  eadi  one’s  goals  and  ob¬ 
ligations  is  also  mentioned  by  several 
e  of  the  stores.  (Here,  the  Controllers’ 
e  Congress  study  of  leased  tlepartment 
I.  rates  and  policies  can  offer  concrete 
help.  In  addition  to  discussing  pre¬ 
vailing  terms  and  policies,  along  with 
r  the  legal  aspects  of  leasing,  it  includes 
1  a  check-list  of  points  to  consider  in 
>  negotiating  leases.) 

I  By  a  clear  contract,  however,  several 
;  of  the  store  heads  emphasize  that  they 
s  do  not  mean  a  sharp  one:  they  don’t 
;  want  it  all  their  way.  .\  good,  work¬ 
able  contract,  says  the  head  of  a  large 
;  spedalty  store,  must  insure  the  lessee 
a  fair  profit,  .\nother  store  head  rec¬ 


I 


ommends  specifying  “achievable”  vol¬ 
ume  goals  in  contracts.  Still  another 
says:  “We  do  not  try  to  get  the  last 
dollar  out  of  leased  ilepartments.”  Les¬ 
sees  point  out,  incidentally,  that  too 
shai  p  a  tleal  on  the  contract  can  boom¬ 
erang.  A  strong  lessee  will  not  accept 
a  contract  that  does  not  permit  him  to 
do  a  job  tfiat  is  honest  as  well  as  profit¬ 
able.  .\  weak  or  unscrupidous  lessee 
may  cut  corners  on  service,  price  the 
goods  too  high,  promote  too  little— 
and  fail  to  achieve  enough  volume. 

Choosing  a  Lessee 

What  stores  do  want  in  their  con- 
trat  ts,  according  to  several  of  the  con- 
tributors,  is  provision  for  adequate 
control  by  management  over  alLperti- 
nent  phases  of  the  lessee’s  business. 
Others  feel  that  their  best  protection 
lies,  not  in  the  letter  of  the  contract, 
but  in  the  wise  choice  of  lessee:  they 
suggest  checking  beforehand  on  the 
lessee’s  advertising  policies,  compensa¬ 
tion  methods,  personnel  policies,  price 
lines,  resources,  and  on  his  reputation 
for  dependability.  .Says  one  store  own¬ 
er:  “I  would  make  only  one  suggestion 
to  management:  Take  plenty  of  time 
to  l)e  absolutely  certain  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  company  you  are  going  to 
lease  to  is  going  to  do  business  along 


the  lines  and  in  keeping  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  policies  that  you  want.” 

The  importance  of  this  advice  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
another  store,  which  leased  two  of  its 
departments.  One  lessee  gives  the  store 
carte  blanche  to  include  his  depart¬ 
ment  in  all  store  activities:  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  happy  one,  and  both  sides 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  never 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  lease  or 
invoke  its  clauses.  The  second  lessee 
managed  poorly  and  did  not  supervise 
the  department  adequately.  .Sales 
dropped,  and  after  a  few  years  the 
lessee  found  the  department  unprofit¬ 
able  and  pulled  out.  But  the  story 
didn’t  end  there.  The  lessee  had  been 
selling  merchandise  that  required  serv¬ 
icing,  and  long  after  the  department 
folded  up,  the  store  was  still  wrestling 
with  customer  complaints  and  service 
problems. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  anticipate 
such  contingencies  and  to  provide  for 
them  in  the  lease  so  that  the  store  need 
not  he  out  of  pocket.  But  payments 
alone  do  not  com|x;nsate  for  the  head¬ 
aches  management  suffers  when  the 
lessee  proves  disappointing.  Caieful 
choice  of  lessee,  according  to  many  of 
the  reporting  stores,  is  management’s 
best  protection. 


The  Right  Lessee  for  YOUR  Store 


Selection  of  a  lessee  requires  as  much  care  as  selection  of  a  partner,  and 
many  questions  arise,  including  the  much-debated  one  of  local  versus  chain  operators 


Al  though  the  retailers  who  co¬ 
operated  in  this  study  laid  consid¬ 
erable  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
choosing  the  right  lessee,  few  of  them 
olfered  yartlsticks  to  guitle  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  other  managements  on  this 
jjoint.  Lessees  themselves,  however, 
could  and  did.  To  the  responsible  op¬ 
erator  of  leased  departments,  any  les¬ 
see’s  failure  to  give  satisfaction  is  cause 
for  concern.  For,  like  the  burnt  child, 
the  retailer  who  has  had  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  with  leased  departments  tends 
to  shy  away  from  the  whole  idea  and 
to  shut  the  door  even  against  those 


who  can  do  a  good  job  for  him. 

One  of  the  simple  and  inqjortant 
procedures  that  many  retailers  over¬ 
look,  says  one  lessee,  is  that  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  credit  of  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  lessees.  The  retailer,  he  adds, 
tends  to  look  iqjon  the  lessee  more  or 
less  as  a  resource,  rather  than  as  a 
partner.  The  financial  problems  of  a 
resource  are  of  no  great  concern  to  the 
retailer;  but  those  of  his  lessee  may 
well  be  vital  to  him.  A  poorly  financed 
lessee,  for  example,  may  not  be  able  to 
supply  adecjuate  fixtures  for  a  depart¬ 
ment,  or  to  re-fixture  as  needed.  If 


the  store  is  w'illing  to  help  out,  well 
and  good,  but  there  are  still  other 
problems  arising  out  of  the  lessee’s 
financial  position. 

If  the  lessee  has  not  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal,  or  if  his  credit  is  slipping,  he  may 
skinqj  on  stock,  on  help,  on  market 
work,  on  advertising.  And  if  his  credit 
sli|)s  too  far,  he  may  end  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  leaving  a  frustrating  legal  mess 
on  the  store’s  hands.  Check  first,  and 
check  often,  recommends  the  lessee 
who  brought  up  this  point. 

.\nother  suggestion  from  lessees  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  prospective  les- 
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our  services.  Included  among  these  are: 

CARSON  RIRIS  SCOTT  A  CO.  •  HUTZLSR’S  •  *J.  L.  BRANDSIS  A  SONS.  INC 
’*‘THS  WILLIAM  F.  GABLB  CO.  •  THB  MAY  COMPANY.  CLBVBLAND 
THB  F.  A  R.  LAZARUS  AND  COMPANY  •  *WOLF  A  OBSSAUER  •  THB  M.  O'NBl 
COMPANY  •  *YOUNKERS  •  *HARVBYS 

*/eased  by  PEOPLE’S  UBWBLRY  COMPANY  ( affUiatti] 


THE  TIME  SERV 


^  Capable  management  by  fully  trained  men 
^  Skilled  mechanics  on  the  premises 
^  Close  supervision  by  area  representatives 
^  Consistent  and  aggressive  use  of  advertising 
^  Close  co-ordination  >vith  store  owned  departments 


FULL  DETAILS  WILL  SE  PROVIDED  BY  OUR  REFRESENTATI  Vll 


writ*  to...  TIME  SERVIC 


NC.,  BAS  23RD  STREET 


TOLEDO  2,  OHIO 
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•  long  experience  in  department  store  requirements 

•  extensive  background  in  the  jewelry  business 
we  offer  you  •  close  supervision  by  our  headquarters  staff 

•  personnel  skilled  in  fine  jewelry  selling 

•  advertising  programs  of  proven  success 


write  to 


People’s  Jewelry.  Co.,  245  23rd  Street,  Toledo  2,  Ohio 
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Jewelry 


People 


ornpany 
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FINE  JEWELRY  DEPARTMENTS 

exclusively  In  department  stores 


If  you  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  a  large  investment, 
low  turnover,  and  inadequate  management  in  your  Fine 
Jewelry  Department,  our  service  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
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see  thinks  along  department  store  lines. 
In  such  a  field  as  jewelry,  for  example, 
the  type  of  selling  that  prevails  in 
some  specialized  stores  is  completely 
iinsuited  to  department  store  opera¬ 
tion.  jewelry  lessee  cites  the  attitude 
of  some  credit  jewelers,  who  do  not 
adhere  to  a  f)ne-price  policy  and  who 
are  not  at  all  lil)eral  in  such  matters  as 
returns,  adjustments,  and  complaints. 

"When  a  department  is  leased  to  an 
operator  of  this  type,”  he  continues, 
“even  though  his  intentions  may  be 
good,  his  <ustomer  attitude  is  domi- 
natetl  by  his  previous  years  of  practice 
and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  change. 
We  have  had  this  experience  in  em¬ 
ploying  salesmen  who  were  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent,  but  who  had  all 
t)f  their  previous  experience  in  credit 
jewelry  stores  and  were  unsuccessful 
in  ada|)ting  themselves  to  department 
store  policy.  .  .  . 

“I'he  department  store  owner,  in 
looking  for  a  lessee  of  a  fine  jewelry 
department,  is  wiser  in  seeking  a  firm 
which  operates  exclusively  or  almost 
exclusively  in  department  stores.  If 
the  lessee  operates  street  stores  as  well 
as  department  stores,  inevitably  there 
will  be  an  interchange  of  personnel 
and  the  same  customer  attitude  will 
prevail.  Kven  though  an  operator  with 
sharp  prac  tices  may  show  a  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  initially,  in  the  long 
run  he  will  harm  the  store’s  reputa¬ 
tion.” 

Matching  the  Store  Character 

A  similar  warning  comes  from  a  les¬ 
see  of  book  departments.  In  a  book 
store,  he  points  out,  the  proprietor  has 
a  free  hand  as  to  what  he  will  promote. 
I.urid  paperbacks,  sensational  best 
sellers,  are  all  grist  for  his  mill,  so  long 
as  enough  customers  want  them.  In  a 
department  store,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  store’s  position  in  the  communitv 
enters  the  picture,  as  does  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  its  customers.  All  this  im¬ 
poses  certain  restraints  on  the  lessee  in 
the  matter  of  promotions;  if  he  is  not 
aware  of  them,  the  store  may  find  itself 
accused  by  wrathful  parent  groups  of 
jjushing  upon  teen-agers  reading  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  meant  only  for  sophisticated 
adults. 

Here  are  at  least  two  departments, 
then,  where  an  understanding  of  the 
department  store  and  what  it  stands 
for  is  a  prime  consideration  in  the  se¬ 


lection  of  a  lessee.  Preliminary  check¬ 
ing  on  this  point  is  likely  to  prove  far 
less  expensive  than  repairing  the  dam¬ 
age  to  customer  relations  resulting 
from  a  poor  choice  of  lessee. 

Local  or  Chain  Operator? 

A  common  debate  in  the  field  of 
leased  operations  centers  around  the 
cpiestion  of  local  versus  “chain”  oper¬ 
ators.  The  local  operator,  some  stores 
feel,  achieves  a  closer  relationship  to 
the  store.  He  gives  his  full  time  to  the 
department,  and  his  friendly,  personal 
attention.  If  the  department  is  one, 
however,  that  demands  close  contact 
with  the  market,  or  that  would  profit 
l)y  having  the  broad  operational  base 
that  some  of  the  far-llung  organiza¬ 
tions  have,  the  local  operator’s  advan¬ 
tage  begins  to  shrink. 

C.hain  operators  (for  lack  of  a  better 
word)  stress  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  l)ring  national  and  regional  view¬ 
points  to  bear  on  the  local  problem, 
and  that  their  very  size  gives  them 
facilities  in  buying,  fashion  informa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  that  no  individual  store  or 
lessee  could  hope  to  have;  also  that 
their  advertising,  promotion,  and  pub¬ 
licity  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
individual  retail  managements. 

Case  in  Point:  Millinery 

Millinery  syndicates,  for  example, 
stress  the  number  of  specialized  buy¬ 
ers  they  have  in  the  principal  markets 
at  all  times,  each  buyer  covering  a  tiny 
segment  of  that  industry,  but  covering 
it  so  thoroughly  that  resources  come 
to  her  for  advice  to  guide  their  future 
planning.  They  stress  their  ability  to 
provide  the  store  with  fashion  person- 

The  lessee  with  the  department  store 
viewpoint  benefits  from  the  store's 
prestige  and  at  the  same  time  adds  to 
it.  A  good  example  of  perfect  inte¬ 
gration  was  a  half-page  ad  of  a  mid- 
western  department  store  that  showed 
high-style  millinery  and  a  special 
hair-do  created  by  the  leased  beauty 
salon  to  go  with  each  of  the  featured 
types  of  hats.  Both  departments 
gained  by  this  team-play,  and  so  did 
the  store's  reputation  for  an  alert  and 
knowledgeable  approach  to  new 
fashions. 


alities  to  help  stage  shows  or  other 
events.  They  show  ads  for  store  use 
that  employ  fashion  art  of  a  cpiality 
not  to  be  bought  in  any  but  the  largest 
cities.  They  show  mailing  pieces  using 
full-color  photography  that  no  one  de¬ 
partment  could  afford— but  that  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  can,  by  pooling  their 
efforts.  They  show  how  a  leased  de¬ 
partment,  unhampered  by  store  re¬ 
strictions  on  advertising  budgets  and 
unconcerned  over  the  necessity  for 
showing  direct  returns  from  a  news¬ 
paper  ad,  can  splurge  on  an  almost 
full-page  ad  for  a  fur  hat  retailing  at 
just  under  STOO— not  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  selling  many  such  hats,  but  to 
enhance  the  fashion  prestige  of  store 
and  department.  They  explain  how 
their  tremendous  facilities  for  collect¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  are  used  not  only  in  their  own 
departments  but  also  in  related  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  stores  they  serve,  and  not 
only  in  their  own  industry,  but  also  in 
other  branches  of  the  fashion  field. 

The  big  millinery  syndicates  make 
a  point  echoed  by  leased  operators  in 
other  fields;  that  no  matter  how  many 
departments  they  run,  each  one  is  in¬ 
dividual.  Millinery  lessees  who  do  95 
per  cent  of  the  buying  for  their  stores 
from  their  headquarters  make  that 
claim  cjuite  as  firmly  as  those  who  leave 
most  of  the  buying  to  the  local  mana¬ 
ger.  I'he  local  manager  anti  the  trav¬ 
eling  supervisor  in  that  area  are  the 
chain’s  eyes  and  ears  as  to  customer 
preference  in  that  store  and  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  plans  for  that 
department,  the  local  vievs  point  colors 
any  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  merchandise  control  records, 
national  trends,  and  the  experience  of  ! 
similar  stores  elsewhere. 

Size  Helps  in  Many  Fields 

Millinery  syndicates  are,  of  course, 
among  the  most  successful  of  lessees. 
Many  of  the  reporting  stores  cited  by 
name  one  or  another  of  the  big  organ¬ 
izations  in  this  field  as  examples  of 
thoroughly  satisfactory  leased  depart¬ 
ments.  The  advantages  of  bigness, 
however,  are  also  claimed  by  lessees  in 
other  departments. 

A  fur  lessee,  for  example,  points  out 
that  his  size  permits  him  to  supervise 
every  stage  of  the  making  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  he  sends  into  the  stores;  that  he 
can  carry  a  wider  range  of  sizes  and 
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ECAUSE... 


•  Every  person  .  .  .  man,  woman  and  child 
...  is  a  shoe  repair  customer. 


•  Shoe  repair  was  rated  the  most  wanted 
service  in  recent  consumer  survey. 
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Shoe  repair  creates  increased  traffic... 
broadens  customer  service  .  .  .  adds 
to  income. 
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NATIONAL  SHOE  SERVICE,  INC. 


BECAUSE  .  .  . 

NATIONAL  SHOE  SERVICE  OFFERS 


...  a  service  based  on  many  years  of 
experience  and  association  with  the 
most  reputable  institutions  from 
coast  to  coast. 


...  a  service  where  vast  purchasing 
power  makes  possible  a  highly 
competitive  operation  at  all  times. 

...  a  service  completely  coordinated  to 
your  policies  and  organization  principles. 


National  Shoe  Service  Enjoys  a  Sound  Financial  Rating  and 
a  Nation-Wide  Reputation  for  Responsibility  and  Reliability. 

Operative  Detail  and  a  Survey  Will  Be  Provided  Immediately  on  Request. 


NATIONAL  SHOE  SERVICE  INC. 


830  SUMMIT  ST.  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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prices  than  an  individual  store  can; 
that  he  can  push  the  top  price  lines 
high  enough  to  encompass  mink  in  a 
store  that  never  carried  it  on  its  own. 
Through  these  procedures,  he  has  in¬ 
creased  volume  by  400  per  cent  in 
three  years  time  in  two  of  his  stores. 
...  A  shoe  lessee  mentions,  as  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  ability  to  double  and  quad¬ 
ruple  sales  in  the  stores  he  serves,  that 
he  is  able  to  transfer  shoes  from  store 
to  store  if  necessary— a  great  simplifier 
of  the  size  assortment  problem  in  these 
departments.  ...  A  beauty  salon  oper¬ 
ator  cites  the  fact  that  he  has  a  pool 
of  trained  people,  and  can  fill  a  vacan¬ 
cy  in  a  department  at  a  day’s  notice; 
that  the  size  of  his  operation  permits 
central  punched-card  analysis  of  each 
store’s  sales  by  item,  so  that  slipping 
figures  can  be  quickly  spotted  and  in¬ 
vestigated;  that  he  can  contribute  cre¬ 
atively  to  the  store’s  promotions,  or 
even  take  the  initiative  in  supplying 
promotional  ideas  on  which  the  store 
can  build.  .  .  .  A  book  lessee,  working 
closely  and  far  in  advance  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  being  a  huge  buyer,  can 
obtain  store  appearances  of  literary 
personalities  who  might  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  a  store  operating  on  its  own. 


The  Lessee's  Personnel 

Successful  lessees  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  department  managers 
they  send  into  the  stores.  Even  in  so 
small  an  item  as  jewelry  repair,  a  les¬ 
see  points  out  that  his  people  are 
trained  to  give  on-the-spot  estimates  to 
customers  on  request,  and  to  make 
small  adjustments  and  repairs  gratis, 
thus  building  good  will.  A  millinery 
lessee  proudly  talks  of  one  of  bis  man¬ 
agers  who  does  such  a  good  job  that 
the  store  itself  loads  her  with  rewards 
and  puts  her  in  the  spotlight  as  pace¬ 
setter  for  its  own  buyers.  .A  book  lessee 
stresses  that  his  managers  are  able  to 
take  the  role  that  most  communities 
like  to  thrust  upon  them— combination 
encyclopedia,  family  advisor,  arbiter 
of  literary  taste,  and  librarian. 

Chain  lessees  stress  the  fact,  too. 
that  they  offer  continuity  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Any  gap  in  the  leased  depart¬ 
ment’s  ranks,  temporary  or  permanent, 
is  filled  by  another  fierson  selected  ac- 
coriling  to  the  same  standards,  trained 
in  the  same  school,  and  equally  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  leasing  company’s  policies. 
In  contrast,  many  of  the  reporting 
stores  mentioned  the  need  of  finding 


new  lessees  when  individual  opt  lators 
of  their  departments  died,  or  retired, 
or  had  to  give  up  business  for  reasons 
of  health.  (Classic  case:  A  depanment 
store  in  a  small  city  invited  a  local 
beautician  to  give  up  his  own  shop 
and  open  a  little  salon  in  the  store. 

This  he  did,  but,  a  year  later,  when  it 
was  off  to  a  flourishing  start,  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  move  to  a  warmer  climate— leav 
ing  no  one  behind  him  to  take  over.) 

Big  Promisers  May  Not  Produce 

Not  every  chain  is  good  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  chain.  There  are  some 
lessees  that  move  into  a  store  on  a 
string  of  blithe  promises  and  move 
out  later,  leaving  a  trail  of  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  behind  them.  Sometimes, 
the  very  expansiveness  of  their  prom¬ 
ises  is  warning  enough  of  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  live  up  to  them;  experienced  les¬ 
sees  usually  say  that  it  takes  a  year  or 
two  of  hard  work  before  a  department 
is  set  for  real  growth,  and  they  are  cau 
tious  about  their  promises. 

Correspondence  with  other  stores 
served  by  the  potential  lessee  may  help 
to  indicate  the  company’s  ability  or 
lack  of  it,  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  for 
one  retailer  to  get  from  another  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  type  he  himself  would  not 
like  to  broadcast— what  has  happened 
under  the  lessee’s  management  to  sales, 
to  the  average  sale,  to  price  lines, 
breadth  of  assortment  and  advertising, 
and  what  sort  of  manager  and  super¬ 
visor  have  been  provided. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  lessees 
make  a  practice  of  analyzing  a  store’s 
operation,  or  its  potential  if  the  de-  i 
partment  is  to  be  new,  before  ever  ’ 
they  speak  to  its  management.  Then,  ; 
if  they  do  go  into  negotiations  with  I 
the  store,  they  come  ready  with  con-  | 
Crete  suggestions  for  what  they  can  do  j 
—not  just  with  a  selling  patter.  ! 

Stnall  Store  Opportunities 

l.essees  emphasize  that  the  smallness  ; 
of  a  store  or  a  department  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  deterrent,  if  the  potential  for 
growth  is  there.  Most  of  them  can  cite  I 
endless  examples  of  modest  beginnings 
in  run-down  or  under-developed  de-  ^ 
partments  that  eventually  grew  into  ’ 
sturdy  operations  with  impressive  vol¬ 
ume,  high  unit  sales,  and  strong  fash¬ 
ion  prestige.  ! 

Occasionally,  a  store  that  does  not  ( 
have  much  potential  volume  to  offer  j 
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Get  more  profits  from  your 
restaurant  operation.  Send 
for  your  copy  of  our  bro¬ 
chure,  "The  Department 
Store  Restaurant",  backed 
by  over  a  quarter-century 
of  major  department  store 
restaurant  "know-how". 


Operating  Restaurants  In  Department  Stares  Exclusively  Since  1917 
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c;in  lU'vertheless  attract  a  big,  success¬ 
ful  operator.  If  it  happens  to  be  fortu¬ 
nately  bx-ated  with  respect  to  other 
stores  served  !)y  the  same  organization, 
it  becomes  possible  for  a  traveling 
supervisor  to  make  frequent  visits 
without  tlisproportionate  cost  to  the 
lessee.  Strong  lessees  make  a  great 
point  of  the  supervisory  visits:  if  they 
can’t  make  them  frequently  enough  at 


a  given  location,  they  may  prefer  not 
to  go  into  the  store  at  all. 

In  at  least  one  fiekl— books— a  leased 
ilepartment  operator  has  given  special 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  store 
whose  potential  volume  is  too  small  to 
encourage  leasing.  This  company  has 
recently  established  a  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  small  departments  with  balanced 
stock,  suggests  atlvertising,  offers  pro¬ 


motional  material,  and  trains  au  em¬ 
ployee  to  provide  the  daily  chet  k-lists 
from  which  the  company  repleiiishet 
the  stock.  The  management  <jf  the 
department  remains  in  the  store’s 
hands,  but  the  merchandise  ma^ag^ 
ment  is  handled  by  the  book  service, 
much  in  the  way  that  staple  sto(  ks  are 
managed  for  some  store  owned  ilepart- 
ments  by  major  resources. 


Houf  to  Get  Best  Results  from  Lessees 
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Integration  and  coordination  are  the  rules  for  success;  both  stores  and 
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lessees  say  the  leased  department  should  be  treated  as  one's  own,  not  as  an  outsider 


THK  way  to  get  the  best  from  leased 
departments,  accorditig  to  tnany 
store  heads  who  cooperated  in  this 
study,  is  to  treat  them  as  your  own. 
Leased  department  operators  agree 
heartily,  and  wish  it  could  be  so  in 
everv  store  and  all  down  the  line. 
Some  of  them  think  this  goal  would  be 
easier  to  achieve  if  a  better  name  were 
coined  to  describe  their  relationship 
with  stores.  Such  terms  as  “lease,”  or 
“license,”  or  “concession,”  they  indi¬ 
tale,  tend  to  build  a  fence  around  the 
leased  department  in  the  thinking  of 
other  store  executives  and  keep  the  re¬ 
lationship  from  being  as  productive  as 
it  should  be. 

Frustrations  of  Lessees 

.\n  obvious  example  of  such  fenced- 
off  thinking  occurs  when  the  lessee’s 
ad  appears  in  a  newspaper,  bordered, 
complete— and  entirely  separate  from 
the  main  body  of  the  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing.  For  certain  departments,  and  for 
certain  types  of  advertising,  this  may 
make  sense.  But  when  it  happens,  as 
it  does,  in  an  ad  for  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  that  should  be  linked  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  with  other  fashion  items 
presented  by  the  store,  the  fencing-off 
pixKess  results  in  a  disservice  to  store, 
lessee,  and  customer.  By  pulling  the 
ads  for  hats,  shoes,  furs,  millinery,  or 
other  fashion  items  away  from  the 
main  body  of  its  fashion  advertising, 
the  store  is  giving  the  customer  only  a 
bits-and-pieces  picture  of  the  fashion 


trend.  If  a  bit  of  extra  layout  juggling 
is  neetled  to  unify  store  anti  lessee  ads, 
instead  of  scattering  them,  the  results 
may  prove  well  worth  the  trouble  in 
terms  of  impact  and  prestige. 

Fenced-off  thinking  shows  up  also  in 
less  obvious  but  just  as  frustrating 
ways  when  promotions  or  tlisplays  orig¬ 
inate  with  a  lessee.  One  lessee  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  stores  tells  of  a  fash¬ 
ion  promotion  he  olferetl  to  work  out 
with  stores.  Some  took  it  up  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  added  their  creative  abilities 
to  those  of  the  lessee,  and  really  got 
results  for  their  own  departments  as 
well  as  for  the  leased  one.  In  other 
stores,  there  was  a  too  prompt  refusal, 
with  the  implication  that  an  idea  orig¬ 
inating  with  the  lessee  w'as  by  virtue  of 
its  origin  disqualified.  In  still  others, 
approval  came  from  the  top,  but  the 
slightly  lower  echelons  did  no  more 
than  go  through  the  motions  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  leased  department. 

Lessee  as  One  of  the  Team 

Except  for  the  lessee  who  works 
with  many  stores,  and  thus  is  conscious 
of  what  is  missing  in  some  of  them, 
this  it’s-only-leased  attitude  is  hard  to 
spot  and  pin  down.  The  cure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  readily  within  management’s 
reach;  it’s  a  matter  of  making  sure  that 
the  leased  department  really  is  treated 
by  management  itself  as  if  it  were 
owned,  .\mong  stores  that  get  the  best 
from  their  lessees,  all  the  services  avail¬ 
able  to  their  owned  departments  are 


available  to  the  lessees;  all  the  privi-  I 
leges  granted  to  their  own  employees 
are  granted  to  the  lessee’s:  all  the  plan-  ! 
ning  sessions  to  which  the  store’s  own 
buyers  would  come  also  include  the 
lessee's  managers.  This  procetlure  pays 
off  in  two  directions:  it  dramatizes  to 
the  store’s  executives  and  rank  and  file 
employees  that  the  leased  depaitment 
“belongs;”  and  it  gives  the  lessee  every 
opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with 
store  aims  and  policies. 

Keeping  the  lessee  in  touch  with  '] 
store  aims  can  often  bring  manage-  j 
ment  creative  assistance  from  unex-  j 
pected  (juarters.  For  instance,  in  one  ! 
store  the  clientele  was  predominantly  ;* 
middle  class;  the  few  wealthy  women  i| 
of  the  community  went  to  the  nearest  ! 
large  city  for  their  clothes.  When  the  j 
management  decided  to  make  a  bid  j 
for  the  business  of  this  group,  it  told  j 
the  beauty  salon  lessee  about  its  plans.  * 
Promptly,  the  lessee  offered  to  set  up 
a  second,  small  salon  in  the  store,  : 
aimed  squarely  at  women  who  like  to 
be  first  with  the  newest  fashions.  With¬ 
out  this  high  style  beauty  salon,  the  : 
women  whose  clientele  the  store  sought 
would  have  continued  to  go  into  the 
city  for  their  hair-dos,  and  would  in-  ; 
evitably  have  continued  to  do  most  of 
their  shopping  there. 

In  another  store,  this  one  definitely 
high  style,  the  management  worked 
out  its  fashion  promotions  months  in 
advance,  selecting  themes  and  colors 
to  stress  each  month.  Told  about  it 
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carlv,  tbe  millinery  lessee  promptly 
strappi  il  his  own  plans  for  the  depart- 
meiit  -iml  arranged  to  tie  in  with  the 
),e<|Ufiue  set  up  by  the  store. 

Still  another  case  involves  a  store  of 
the  1)1  ass  haml  type,  that  sought  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  attention  of  an  influential 
women’s  group.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tiinitv  to  stage  a  fashion  show  at  a 
liiiuheon  of  this  group— an  opportu¬ 
nity  that  would  normally  have  been 
(iffereil  to  a  high  style  store,  since  the 
women  wanted  to  see  tlream  creations, 
rather  than  the  metlium  priced  hats 
most  of  them  usually  bought.  A  mil¬ 
linery  lessee  sent  in  a  fashionist  and 
the  glamor  hats,  and  the  store  got  some 
splendid  publicity. 

When  There  Are  Complaints 

When  stores  and  lessees  talk  of 
Heating  the  leased  ilepartment  as  one’s 
own,  they  don’t  limit  themselves  to 
an  exchange  of  creative  help.  .\n  ex- 
diaiige  of  criticism  is  useful,  too.  Says 
one  lessee:  “If  a  leased  department 
shows  signs  of  slipping,  talk  about  it 
to  the  lessee  first.  The  diaiues  are  he 
can  (orrect  the  flaw  or  bring  his  oper¬ 
ation  more  in  line  with  what  is  want¬ 
ed.  I'hat’s  easier  and  fairer  than  just 
Imniiiig  up  a  new  lessee.’’ 

Says  another,  this  one  in  the  shoe 
field:  “Sometimes  our  managers  are 
too  eager  to  sell,  and  may  not  do  the 
fitting  job  we  want  them  to.  Or  they 
may  be  anxious  to  turn  in  good  fig¬ 
ures,  and  be  less  gracious  about  returns 
than  they  should  be.  Shop  our  depart¬ 
ment  as  your  own— and  tell  us.’’ 

Theoretically,  the  lessee  himself 
should  catch  such  faults  and  check 
them.  Often  he  does.  But  if  he  misses 
something,  it  is  to  the  store’s  interest 
to  speak  up,  and  promptly,  without 
waiting  for  a  difficult  situation  to  de¬ 
velop.  By  the  same  token,  some  lessees 
suggest  that  the  store  should  police 
itself  on  the  subject  of  possible  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  lessee’s  territory. 

One  millinery  lessee  cites  the  case  of 
little  head-huggers  that  are  sometimes 
found  carried  in  notions  departments, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  lease.  “It’s 
always  pleasanter  if  the  store  spots  it 
and  stops  it  than  if  we  have  to  raise 
the  issue,’’  he  adds.  But  while  the 
lessee  can  afford  to  be  patient  about 
the  diversion  of  a  minor  amount  of 
business  from  his  department  on  a 
small  item,  the  store  cannot  always  be 
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equally  patient  al)out  lessee  oversights 
that  give  the  store  a  bad  name  with 
its  customers.  .Xnd  this  the  successful 
lessees  seem  to  understand  completely. 

Time  for  the  Spadework 

One  point  on  which  lessees  do  not 
enjoy  criticism,  however,  is  on  their 
volume  during  the  first  couple  of  years 
of  an  operation.  Says  one;  “In  many 
cases  it  takes  us  several  years  before 
we  can  operate  at  a  profit,  because  we 
inherit  from  the  store’s  operation  per¬ 
sonnel  and  conditions  which  cannot 
be  drastically  changed  because  of  store 
policy.  .  .  .  Only  gradually  can  we 
change  the  conditions  to  create  a  prof¬ 
itable  department  for  us  and  the  store.’’ 
In  the  fur  field,  another  lessee  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  takes  at  least  two  years 
to  put  the  department  on  a  solid 
foundation;  during  those  two  vears, 
while  the  department  is  being  devel- 
opetl,  neither  the  lessee  nor  the  store 
can  expect  huge  returns. 

Lessees  who  plan  for  the  long  pull 
are  anything  but  sympathetic  to  man¬ 
agements  that  seek  to  review  and  re¬ 
negotiate  contracts  almost  before  the 
spadework  is  done.  Sometimes  one 
lessee  does  the  hard  early  part  of  the 
job,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  another, 
who  offers  a  larger  rental  percentage. 
.\ssuming  that  the  original  lessee  is 
honest  and  capable,  this  is  what  hap¬ 
pens,  according  to  heads  of  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  leasing  organizations  in  several 
fields; 

The  original  lessee  offers  a  fair  but 
not  excessive  rental,  because  he  counts 
on  investing  time  and  money  to  study 
the  department,  and  because  he  plans 
an  operation  requiring  certain  facili¬ 
ties  and  standards  of  service.  Given 
time,  he  will  produce  so  much  volume 
that  the  store’s  income  from  the  de¬ 
partment  will  grow  and  grow,  even 
with  no  change  in  the  rental  percent¬ 
age.  With  it  will  grow'  the  important 
side  benefits  accruing  to  the  store  from 
having  an  outstanding  operation  in 
that  department. 

If  the  store,  impatient  for  big  re¬ 
turns,  switches  to  a  lessee  who  prom¬ 
ises  an  unrealistically  high  percentage, 
the  new  lessee  will  have  to  skimp  some¬ 
where,  or  will  have  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  for  the  sake  of  immediate  vol¬ 
ume  gains.  Neither  road  is  likely  to 
lead  to  solid  growth  or  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  a  credit  to  the  store  and 


a  means  of  attracting  and  holding  cus¬ 
tomers. 

How  to  Judge  Performance 

How  does  a  store  know  if  its  Ie.ssees 
are  doing  a  good  job?  The  lessees 
themselves  offer  many  suggestions, 
other  than  volume  anti  rental  alone, 
for  management’s  guidance.  One  is 
the  average  sale;  if  that  is  moving  up, 
the  selling  and  the  management  in 
that  department  can  take  a  bow.  .\n- 
other  is  customer  loyalty.  If  the  les¬ 
see  keeps  customer  cartls,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  very  proud  to  show  how  manv 
women  tome  back  again  anil  again  to 
the  department.  If  such  cards  are  not 
available  to  the  store,  a  sampling  of 
the  charge  accounts  can  be  chetked, 
to  see  if  customers  are  returning  to  the 
department. 

.\nother  guide  is  the  percentage  of 
the  department’s  sales  in  relation  to 
total  store  or  total  tlivision.  If  this 
keeps  improving,  the  lessee  is  doing  a 
good  job.  (If  it  grows  abnormally 
high,  possibly  the  store’s  own  tlepart- 
ments  aren’t  cashing  in  on  the  traffic 
created  by  the  leased  department!)  If 
share  of  the  market  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  any  gain  the  lessee  shows  here  is 
to  his  credit. 

Excessive  customer  complaints,  the 
presence  of  too  miuh  old  stock,  or 
other  indications  of  poor  merchandis¬ 
ing  are  points  against  the  lessee,  of 
course.  So  are  meager  atlvertising  buil- 
gets,  inadequately  or  poorly  trained 
personnel,  inability  to  work  with  other 
departments  of  the  store,  and  similar 
faults.  Successful  lessees  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  ever-fresh  sttxks,  thoroughly 
trained  people,  and  the  habit  of  spend¬ 
ing  on  promotion  about  double  what 
a  department  store  would  spend  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

Figuring  Profit:  Great  Debate 

Lessees  do  not  feel  that  it  is  entirely 
wise  to  attempt  to  judge  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  a  net  profit  percent¬ 
age  that  is  arrived  at  by  pro-rating  in¬ 
direct  expenses  in  relation  to  sales. 
The  lessee  who  doubles  a  department’s 
volume  and  brings  worth-while  traffic 
into  the  store  may  find  that  his  de¬ 
partment  is  charged  with  twice  as 
much  in  indirect  expense,  and  that  his 
over-all  operation  presents  a  sad  fig¬ 
ure— on  paper— to  management.  One 
lessee  cites  a  case:  He  increased  vol¬ 


ume  by  50  per  cent,  but  the  indirect 
expense  not  only  went  up  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  volume,  but  at  an  even  higher 
rate,  with  the  result  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  charged  63  per  cent  more. 

“The  only  way  I  can  make  that  store 
owner  see  a  profit  on  my  department,” 
he  suggests,  “is  to  cut  my  volume 
ilt)wn.’’ 

Nor  are  lessees  hapjry  about  store 
owners  who  compare  controllable  mar¬ 
gin  percentages  of  owned  departments  j 
with  percentage  of  rental  from  lessees  | 
and  who  then  set  up  arbitrary  yard-  ' 
stitks  for  the  volume  increase  needed 
to  offset  the  difference  between  these 
two  figures.  This,  they  point  out, 
iloesn’t  give  management  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture,  anv  more  than  the  pro-rating  sys¬ 
tem  iloes. 

Among  the  items  of  expense  that 
the  store  no  longer  has  to  cover  when 
a  department  is  leased,  they  enumer¬ 
ate:  keeping  merchandise  controls: 
dr;iwing  up  merchandise  and  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets:  preparing  the  advertising 
(in  the  case  of  chain  operators,  who 
semi  (ompleted  ads  to  the  stores); 
making  open-to-buy  reports;  preparing 
payrolls;  handling  accounts  payable  1 
work:  preparing  interior  displays;  fix- 1 
turing;  insurance.  They  also  point  out  i 
that  there  is  no  investment  in  stock, 
eliminating  that  risk  and  that  group 
of  costs,  and  freeing  capital  for  other 
purposes. 

What  Figures  Don't  Tell 

It  may  not  be  practical  for  a  store  to 
refine  its  accounting  procedures  down 
to  the  last  detail  necessary  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  how'  much  profit  or 
loss  has  resulted  from  the  leased  oper¬ 
ation,  lessees  admit,  but  when  the  op¬ 
eration  is  reviewed,  the  lessees  would 
like  management  to  keep  in  mind  the 
many  things  that  figures  alone  don’t 
show.  I'here  are  undoubtedly  many 
items  of  expense  open  to  debate  when 
a  lease  is  entered  into  or  renewed,  but 
when  the  leased  operation  itself  is 
judgeil,  most  lessees  would  agree  with 
the  head  of  one  specialty  store  who 
says;  “The  only  real  reason  to  lease  a 
department  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
lessee  can  more  certainly  do  an  out¬ 
standing  job,  dominating  the  local 
market,  than  the  store  itself.’’  This  is 
the  important  key  to  whether  or  not 
management  has  made  a  wise  choice 
of  lessee.  ■ 
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The  specific  need  of  this  fine  store  —  with  its  discriminating  trade 
—  was  the  inspiration  for  the  design  of  the 

ELITE  SHOPPER  ...  a  NEW  Shopping  Bag  by  TRIANGLE. 


This  “in-between-size”  Shopper  is  large  enough  for  bulky 
packages  —  yet  not  too  large  to  handle  conveniently.  In  fact,  the 
new  ELITE  SHOPPER  is  nearly  30%  (341  cubic  inches)  /arger 
than  old  style  shopping  bags. 


Do  you  have  delivery  problems?  Sure  you  do!  Let  Triangle  Shop¬ 
ping  Bags  carry  some  of  this  load  .  .  . 


January,  1959 


Here’s  how 


increased  customer  “take-withs”  for  a 
substantial  saving  in  delivery  costs! 


You  can  soo  tho  ELITE  SHOPPER  and  tha 
many  other  shopping  bags  in  the 
TRIANGLE  line  at  our  display  when  you 
visit  the  4tth  Annual 

NRMA  CMvention,  January  12-15 
Natal  StatUr  -  Naw  York 

See  us  at  two  locations:  Booth  23  and 
next  to  the  information  desk. 


¥' 


TRIANGLE 

PAPER  BAG  MFG.  CO. 

1301-25  Madison  Avenue 
Covington,  Kentucky 


For  the  additional  information  you’ll  want  —  write  or  wire  us 
today  ...  or  do  it  the  easy  way  —  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  us 
right  at  the  plant,  COLLECT,  please. 

HEmlock  1-6393 


Ammriea’t  Outstanding  Shopping  Bag  — 
With  the  EXCLUSIVE  Foldod  Top  and 
Proformod  Moldod  Platticixod  Handia 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Democratic  Advisory  Council's  Program.  Altlioiigh  the 
warning  was  suniuled  weeks  ago,  formal  action  of  the 
Deinotratic  Atlvisory  Council  now  makes  it  official  .  .  . 
efforts  toexpaiul  coverage  iiiufer  the  Fair  Labor  Stantlartls 
Act  to  inchule  retailers  now  have  almost  unanimous 
political  support.  The  labor  unions,  of  course,  have 
stated  their  jtosition  on  this  issue  many  times.  The  .Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  past  several  years  has  advocated  ex¬ 
panded  (overage.  Now,  the  Democratic  .Advisory  Council 
says  that  minimum  wages  should  be  increased  to  §1.25 
an  hour,  an  increase  of  25  cents  an  hour  over  the  present 
limit,  and  that  coverage  shonld  include  some  10  million 
more  workers  in  the  retail  and  service  trades. 

I'he  same  official  body  wants  federal  standards  for 
unemployment  compensation,  and  this  said  another  way 
means  federali/ation  of  unemployment  programs.  It 
wants  the  adoption  of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  (S.  3974 
85th  Congress),  and  repeal  of  Section  Hli,  the  right-to- 
work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Hardly  any  anti-management  issues  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  this  important  group. 

In  an  all-out  set  of  principles,  the  Advisory  Council 
had  recommendations  to  make  in  the  area  of  social  secur¬ 
ity.  Here  the  Council  wants  social  security  taxes  increased, 
to  finance  hospital  and  nursing  insurance  for  aged  persons 
and  other  social  security  beneficiaries.  It  advocates  an 
immediate  10  per  cent  increase  in  benefits,  with  another 
10  per  cent  to  follow  in  three  or  four  years  so  that  benefits 
can  lie  lirought  up  to  .SI 00  a  month  on  the  average. 

To  meet  these  additional  costs,  taxes  would  have  to  be 
increased.  Social  security  taxes  would  be  made  available 


by  increasing  the  wage  base  from  the  present  §4,800  a  year 
to  §0,000  within  the  next  two  years,  and  then  increasing 
the  wage  level  to  §7,200  within  five  years. 


Co-ops.  National  organizations  proposing  a  closing  of 
the  (ooperative  tax  "loophole”  are  encouraged  over  the 
|)ossibility  that  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  support 
their  contention  that  co-ops  are  being  granted  tax  benefits 
that  arc  denied  others.  The  Secretary  was  expected  to 
make  his  views  known  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  early  in  January. 


Labeling.  Concern  is  growing  in  some  areas  over  the 
apparent  growth  of  federal  labeling  statutes  and  pro¬ 
posals  for  additional  legislation  in  this  area.  .At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  have  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  .Act,  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  .Act, 
and  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Representation  Act.  .Al¬ 
ready,  a  proposal  for  the  labeling  of  shoes  is  being  circu¬ 
lated  by  Representative  (diaries  O.  Porter  of  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Representative  Porter’s  bill  would  cover  prac¬ 
tically  all  types  of  footwear  and  would  prescribe  labels 
indicating  the  material  used  in  various  parts  of  shoes. 

The  concern  grows  over  the  trend  towards  more  and 
more  labeling.  It  is  not  unrealistic  to  see  the  day  when 
all  consumer  products  would  be  subject  to  some  type  of 
labeling  regtdations.  .An  easy  and  natural  next  step 
would  be  grade  labeling. 


Know  Your  Congressmen.  Each  year,  business  organiza¬ 
tions  and  trade  union  groups  urge  that  their  memben 
become  personally  acquainted  with  members  of  Congress. 
It  seems  ironic  that  such  appeals  would  be  necessary, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  too  few  people  really  know  their 
national  legislators. 

It  is  highly  important  that  businessmen  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  national  affairs,  but  doubly  important  that 
they  know  their  congressmen  and  understand  their  roles 
in  the  development  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Retailers  in  growing  numbers  have  been  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  area.  .As  we  have  reported  before,  the  number 
of  members  of  NRMA  contacting  their  congressmen  last 
year  more  than  doubled  the  score  of  the  previous  year. 
Keeping  in  contact  with  members  of  Congress  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  knowing  them  personally  adds  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  contacts. 
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Ask  your  IBM  representative 
about  the  new  IBM  Series  50  . .  . 
low-cost  punched  card  system 

designed  especially  to  fit  the  budget 
^  of  smaller,  growing  businesses. 


^  Don’t  guess, 

*  know . . .  with 
IBM  Merchandise  Control  Systems 


Start  pinpointing  customer  demands  the 
minute  an  item  hits  your  sales  floor!  Know 
the  hits  and  misses  in  time  to  prevent  out- 
of -stock  items  and  avoid  overstock  of  slow 
movers.  How?  With  proven  IBM  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  Methods. 


Want  hard  facts  on  how  to  reduce  mark¬ 
down  losses  and  unclog  “open  to  buy”? 
Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative  or 
write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A59-a, 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  590  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


U  The  Girl  With  the  White  Shoes 


By  Clarence  W.  Barnett 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 
Hochschild  Kohn  &  Company 


This  is  the  talk  that  social  science 
majors  of  Loyola  College  in  Balti¬ 
more  heard  from  Mr.  Barnett  during 
their  "career  day"  conference  in 
November.  It's  a  warm  and  wise 
and  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  from  a  man  who  loves 
the  retail  business  and  has  the  gift 
of  making  other  people  understand 
why  he  loves  it. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  was  (lying  in 
the  Sinai  Hospital.  At  least,  for 
the  first  two  clays  after  my  appendec¬ 
tomy  I  was  certain  I  was  going  to  die. 
But  on  the  third  day  I  sort  of  came  to 
and  realized  that  I  might  possibly  pull 
through,  and  as  I  gazed  around  my 
hospital  room,  for  the  first  time  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  my  nurse  was  jiretty.  In  fact, 
very  pretty. 

One  day  I  said  to  her,  “Cornelia, 
how  did  you  happen  to  become  a 
nurse?”  She  blushed  furiously  and 
said  she  couldn’t  tell  me,  and  would 
you  believe  it,  it  took  almost  36  hours 
of  constant  coaxing  on  my  part  to 
worm  the  story  out  of  her. 

It  seems  that  when  she  was  a  small 
girl  she  had  a  pair  of  white  shoes 
which  she  was  permitted  to  wear  on 
Sundays  only  when  she  went  to  church. 
The  other  days  in  the  week  her  shoes 
were  black  or  brown.  But  Cornelia 
loved  white  shoes,  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  when  she  grew  up  she 
would  wear  white  shoes  every  day  in 
the  week.  Then  she  reasoned  that  a 
nurse  wears  white  shoes  every  day  in 


the  week,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  become  a  nurse. 

And  so  that  is  the  story  of  how 
Cornelia  selected  her  career.  How 
should  you  choose  your  vocation?  Do 
you  want  a  vocation  where  you  can 
wear  white  shoes?  Some  people  believe 
there  is  only  one  woman  for  one  man 
in  the  world,  and  in  some  way  destiny 
brings  these  two  together.  I  won’t  dis¬ 
pute  this,  but  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  one  vocation  possible  for  each 
one  of  us.  The  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  we  must  be  motivated 
Ijy  a  desire  and  an  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  field,  and  usually  this  desire 
and  interest  is  stimulated  by  exposure. 

But  exposure  alone  is  not  enough. 
VVe  must  have  aptitudes.  What  are 
the  aptitudes  necessary  to  enter  the 
retail  business? 

1.  Competitive  Spirit.  If  competi¬ 
tion  simulates  you,  invigorates  you,  if 
it  gives  you  a  drive— the  retail  business 
may  be  for  you.  There  is  nothing  quite 
as  competitive  as  the  retail  business. 
Most  stores  have  a  force  of  compara¬ 
tive  shoppers,  and  they  are  constantly 
watching  each  other  to  be  sure  that 
prices  are  competitive.  Each  store 
wants  an  exclusive.  Each  store  wants 
to  offer  the  best  value. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  exam¬ 
ples.  (But  parenthetically  let  me  state 
that  from  here  on,  as  I  give  you  ex¬ 
amples  of  activity,  I  don’t  want  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  Hochschild, 
Kohn,  or  its  buyers,  or  I,  have  an  ex¬ 
clusive  on  brilliance  in  the  retail  field. 
I  promise  you  that  other  retailers  in 
our  town  can  match  us  experience  for 
experience,  and  I  should  also  tell  you 


that  all  our  campaigns  are  not  victor¬ 
ious,  but  that  we  and  our  competitors 
often  fail  to  talk  about  our  defeats.) 

To  get  on  with  our  examples.  A  few 
years  ago  a  department  store  in  Balti¬ 
more  advertised  a  new  kind  of  home 
hair  dryer  that  was  designed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Perc  Westmore.  Westmore, 
as  you  know,  is  a  movie  makeup  artist 
in  Hollysvood.  Our  shoppers  reported 
that  this  particidar  store  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  the  morning  after  the  ad  ran. 

We  have  learned  that  if  you  can’t 
be  first,  you  had  better  be  fast.  Our 
buyer  called  the  W^estmore  Company 
in  Hollywood  and  learned  that  we 
could  buy  the  merchandise  and  how 
much  it  would  cost.  Shipment  could 
be  made  in  two  days,  and  we  could 
receive  the  merchandise  in  a  week  or 
10  days.  Thereupon  our  buyer  had  a 
shopper  purchase  one  of  these  hair 
drvers  from  the  competitive  store  and 
bring  it  to  our  store,  where  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  price  ticket  was  removed,  and 
our  price  ticket  was  put  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Then  our  sign  department 
made  a  sign  announcing  that  we  woidd 
take  orders  on  this  new  hair  dryer  for 
10-day  delivery.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  competitor  sold  out  the  first  day, 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  orders  for 
10-day  delivery  too— so  that  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  we  were  not  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age.  This  was  a  case  of  being  fast  if 
not  first! 

Another  example.  Three  years  ago 
I  learned  through  a  casual  conversa¬ 
tion  that  Barton’s  Bonbonniere  of 
New  York,  which  operates  65  candy 
stores  in  the  New  York  area,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  had  opened  up  a  candy  de¬ 
partment  in  Filene’s  in  Boston.  It  had 
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been  ojien  for  about  one  week  and  it 
was  reported  to  be  a  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess.  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  so  I  jumped  on  a  plane, 
flew  to  Boston,  and  took  a  taxi  to 
Fiiene’s.  The  department  was  mobbed 
with  customers.  I  introduced  myself 
to  the  buyer,  and  learned  that  the  first 
week  indicated  a  most  successful  fu¬ 
ture.  I  also  learned  from  this  buyer 
the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Barton’s,  and  also  that  he  was  the 
man  to  see. 

I  phoned  New  York,  but  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  was  unavailable.  It 
seems  that  over  50  other  department 
stores  had  heard  about  Fiiene’s,  and 
they  too  were  making  phone  calls,  al¬ 
though  only  one  other  store  man  had 
Imthered  to  visit  Boston.  I  had  to 
reach  this  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
after  a  few  more  phone  calls,  1  found 
that  he  lived  in  Long  Island  in  the 
same  town  as  my  brother.  This  was  a 
break,  for  my  brother  knew  him  from 
community  activities.  .Another  phone 
call  and  I  had  a  date  with  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  From  then  on  it  wasn’t  difficult. 
1  think  we  were  the  second  store  in  the 
country  to  secure  this  line.  Today 
Barton’s  candy,  sold  in  Hochschild, 
Kohn’s  five  stores,  is  a  most  successful 
enterprise. 

2.  Imagination  Plus  Action.  This  is 
the  second  aptitude  I  would  look  for. 
Imagination  alone  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  translated  into  action.  Imag¬ 
ination  that  is  day-dreaming  or  im¬ 
practical  does  not  pay  off.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  Many  years  ago  I 
called  on  a  New  York  importer  of 
European  lines.  It  seems  that  this  im- 
portei  had  purchased  some  damask 
cloths,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had  shipped  only  two  colors,  and  this 
importer  was  ejuite  frantic  because  up 
to  my  visit  no  retailers  woidd  purchase 
these  colors  at  any  price. 

I  made  him  a  proposition.  If  he 
would  sell  me  his  cloths  at  half  price, 
1  would  be  willing  to  run  a  most  un¬ 
usual  ad  as  an  experiment.  But  the 
importer  had  to  agree  that  if  my  ex- 
IJerimeut  failed,  he  would  take  back 
the  unsold  cloths.  He  agreed.  He 
really  was  smart  to  agree,  because  he 
was  already  “stuck.”  He  had  nothing 
to  lose,  and  I  offered  him  one  ray  of 
hope.  W'hen  I  came  back  to  Baltimore 
I  talked  to  our  publicity  director,  and 


we  decided  that  these  tablecloths  might 
be  nice  for  Sunday  evening  dinner,  so 
we  called  them  “Sunday  evening  din¬ 
ner  cloths.”  Frankly,  I  have  never 
heard  of  Sunday  evening  dinner  cloths 
before  or  since,  but  it  was  dramatic, 
and  might  appeal  to  the  weekend 
hostess. 

In  our  ad  we  told  our  customers  the 
whole  truth.  We  said  that  if  we  had 
had  all  colors,  these  cloths  would  retail 
for  SI 2,  but  since  we  had  only  dubon- 
uet  and  royal  blue,  we  were  selling 
them  for  half  price.  The  results  were 
more  than  satisfactory.  We  sold  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  the  cloths, 
which  gave  us  a  plus  business.  The  im¬ 
porter  was  as  happy  as  a  lark  because 
we  sold  every  last  cloth  he  had  on 
hand,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
next  time  that  importer  had  some¬ 
thing  to  offer,  he  thought  of  us  first. 

3.  Leadership  Qualities.  Leadership 
is  next  on  my  list  of  aptitudes.  Do  you 
inspire  people?  .\re  you  interested  in 
people  and  their  jiroblems?  Have  you 
the  ability  to  train  and  to  lead? 

In  our  store  there  is  a  young  man  in 
his  early  ’.SO’s  who  is  the  buyer  of  a 
ilepartment  with  a  volume  of  over  .$1 
million  a  year.  He  has  two  assistants 
in  the  downtown  store,  four  assistants 
in  the  four  branch  stores,  about  6.5 
salespeople,  five  clericals  and  10  stock 
people.  That  adds  up  to  86  people— 
a  lot  of  people  for  a  young  man  to 
supervise.  He  is  really  in  big  business. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
work  these  people  produce  as  well  as 
the  cpiality  of  their  work.  He  must  de¬ 
lineate  their  individual  responsibili¬ 
ties,  train  them,  lead  them  and  inspire 
them  to  work  as  a  team.  You  can  see 
that  our  store  [)uts  its  faith  in  youth, 
and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  our 
faith  is  justified  by  a  job  well  done. 
This  example  which  I  have  just  cited 
is  being  duplicated  in  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

4.  Ability  to  Make  Friends.  Do  you 

iike  people?  More  important,  do  they 
like  you?  If  you  are  an  introvert  I 
suggest  that  you  stay  out  of  the  retail 
business.  The  ability  to  like  people 
and  to  live  with  them  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  asset  in  retailing. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Let  us 
say  you  are  the  buyer  or  the  assistant 
buyer  of  an  average  department  with 


a  fiersonnel  of  30  or  40  jieople.  In 
addition  to  the  people  in  your  depart¬ 
ment,  you  will  find  yourself  working 
with  multitudes  of  people  in  other  de¬ 
partments:  Advertising— Display— Per¬ 
sonnel— Wrapping  and  Packing— De¬ 
li  very  — W  arehouse  —  Auditing — Cred  i  t 
—  Maintenance  —  Comparative  Shop¬ 
ping  and  Training.  Indeed,  your  own 
store  is  a  world  in  itself,  and  this  world 
is  filled  with  many  kinds  of  people. 
But  then  there  are  other  worlds.  For 
example,  your  customers.  .\s  an  execu¬ 
tive  you  will  find  yourself  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  |)eople  who  buy  from 
you. 

.And  then  there  is  a  third  world, 
made  up  of  your  resources— the  people 
you  buy  from.  They  may  be  in  Balti¬ 
more,  or  in  South  Carolina,  or  in 
Europe  (and  incidentally  we  do  travel 
to  Europe,  many  of  us  as  often  as  once 
a  year.)  People  are  people,  and  they 
are  the  same  all  over  the  world.  They 
respond  to  warmth,  friendliness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  all  of  the  other  human 
tpialities  that  we  ourselves  respond  to. 

I  like  people,  and  I  try  to  cultivate 
friendliness,  and  I  would  like  to  give 
you  an  example  to  illustrate  this  point. 
.\  few  years  ago  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
at  3:30  a  salesman  came  into  my  office. 
1  knew  him  only  slightly,  but  the  few 
business  relations  we’d  had  had  always 
been  cordial.  He  explained  to  me  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Washington 
and  was  on  his  way  back  to  New  York 
to  spend  the  weekend  with  his  family. 
He  had  a  brand  new  item  that  could 
be  sold  in  the  stationery  department. 
The  item  was  limited  in  quantity,  and 
the  value  was  so  wonderful  that  he  was 
going  to  sell  it  to  only  a  few  stores  in 
the  entire  country,  and  not  more  than 
one  store  in  a  city.  He  had  made  his 
deal  in  Washington,  and  he  thought 
he  would  stop  oil  in  Baltimore  and  see 
me  first  because  I  had  always  been  so 
nice  to  him.  If  I  said  yes,  his  day  was 
complete  and  he  would  hop  on  a  train 
and  go  to  New  York.  If  I  said  no,  he 
would  make  one  other  stop— in  a  store 
across  the  street— and  by  that  time  he 
would  have  to  run  to  catch  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Limited. 

The  item  had  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
and  I  said  yes.  It  was  only  his  friendly 
feeling  for  me  and  my  store  that  en¬ 
abled  us  to  have  the  first  opportunity, 
and  you  can  well  understand  that  this 
chance  to  be  first  with  a  new  item 
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is  a  competitive  advantage. 


5.  Emotional  Stability.  Are  you  a 

worrier?  Do  you  press?  .\re  you  tense? 
Do  von  easily  become  upset?  Do  you 
break  down  in  the  face  of  ailversity? 
If  you  answer  yes  to  any  of  these  tpies- 
tious,  I  will  be  honest  and  admit  that 
y»)u  may  still  enter  retailing  ami  be  a 
success.  But  along  with  this  success 
yon  will  quite  possibly  be  successful  in 
contracting  a  good  case  of  ulcers,  a 
nerv<»us  breaktlown,  eveti  a  (oronarv'. 
Retailing  is  exacting,  and  we  have  our 
occupational  hazards. 

How  tlo  you  avoid  these  occupa¬ 
tional  hazards?  I  would  suggest  that 
you  arm  yourself  with  a  philosophy  of 
life,  at  least  of  “business  life.” 

First,  we  must  be  selective.  F.very 
business  executive  faces  the  problem 
of  having  more  to  do  than  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  normal  working  day. 
Many  executives  fall  into  the  habit  of 
first  doing  the  things  that  they  like  to 
do,  or  that  thev  find  easy  to  tlo.  Avoid 
this  pitfall.  Re  selective.  Do  the  im¬ 
portant  things  first. 

.Setond,  we  can  learn  to  live  in  “day- 
tight  compartments.”  1  heartily  rccom- 
meml  that  yon  read  Sir  William  Osier’s 
“A  Way  of  Life,”  and  if  you  have  al- 
leailv  reatl  this  marvelous  oration,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  keep  the  book 
handy  atul  read  it  at  least  once  a  year. 
Sir  William  in  his  book  suggests  that 
just  as  a  ship  is  built  in  water-tight 
compartments,  so  our  lives  shoultl  be 
built  in  day-tight  compartments.  That 
means  we  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
as  we  are  engaged  in  each  task,  we  do 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  events  of  yesterday  or  the  possi¬ 
ble  problems  of  tomorrow. 

1  bird,  we  can  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  perfection.  -Strive  for 
perfection,  certainly.  But  if  you  reach 
your  goal  75,  85  or  even  90  per  cent  of 
the  time  T  can  promise  that  von  will 
be  a  success.  I  am  not  suggesting  com¬ 
placency,  but  I  assure  you  that  frus¬ 
tration,  self-im|)osed,  is  a  heavy  handi¬ 
cap  in  business. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  T  used 
to  have  a  buyer  who  woidd  become 
upset  every  five  or  six  weeks  when  she 
ran  into  one  of  those  davs  when  so 
many  things  seem  to  go  wrong.  One 
day  1  called  her  into  my  office  and  T 
asked  her  this  question:  “In  a  normal 
working  day  how  many  situations  on 


an  average  tlevelop  where  things  go 
wrong?”  She  thought  a  moment,  and 
answeretl,  “Three.” 

I  said.  “.\1I  right,  let’s  have  a  book¬ 
keeping  system,  and  I  want  to  see  you 
tomorrow  at  the  close  of  the  day.” 

The  next  evening  when  she  came 
into  my  office  she  reported  that  she 
had  only  had  two  bad  situations. 
“Well,  iben,”  I  said,  “yon  had  a  real 
good  day.  Yon  now  have  a  credit  of 
one,  and  I  want  yon  to  remember  that 
if  tomorrow  vtni  have  four  things  go 
wrong,  you  will  be  even,  and  if  only 
three  things  go  wrong  you  will  still  be 
one  up.” 

Fhis  buyer  and  I  had  this  little  sec¬ 
ret  for  some  time.  .She  kept  the  books. 
.She  wasn’t  (omplacent,  but  when  ad¬ 
versity  hit,  she  was  prepared,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  emotional  she  was 
able  to  tackle  her  problems. 

Let’s  review  the  aptitudes:  competi¬ 
tive  spirit:  imagination:  leadership: 
ability  to  make  friends;  emotional  sta¬ 
bility— and  I  am  going  to  add  the 
altogether  obvious  tpialitv  that  one 
should  have  to  be  successful  in  nuy 
field  of  endeavor:  intelligence.  Not 
book  knowledge,  not  a  college  degree, 
not  specific  learning,  but  the  ability 
to  think  clearly  and  objectively. 

Now  let  me  trv'  to  answer  some  ques¬ 
tions  I’m  sure  are  in  vour  minds. 

A  Confining  Business?  The  answer 
is  no,  retailing  is  not  a  confining  busi¬ 
ness.  Years  ago  a  retailer  ^\•orkccl  six 
clays  or  seven  clays  a  week,  and  often 
10  to  12  hours  a  day.  Many  people 
of  the  older  generation  still  think  of 
the  retail  business  as  being  most  con¬ 
fining.  This  is  not  true.  In  most  large 
stores  in  the  larger  communities,  ex¬ 
ecutives  work  five  clays  a  week,  and 
about  -10  hours  per  week.  Vacations 
are  generous.  For  example,  in  our  store 
every  executive  enjoys  three  weeks  va¬ 
cation-two  in  the  summer  and  one  in 
the  winter,  and  after  10  years,  an  addi¬ 
tional  week  is  added  to  the  winter 
vacation,  making  a  total  of  four  weeks. 

What  About  Compensation?  Execu¬ 
tives  in  department  stores  are  well 
c  cmipensated.  For  example,  a  fidl  page 
ad  that  was  run  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  by  .\braham  R:  .Straus 
shows  the  photographs  of  65  execu¬ 
tives,  and  says;  “These  executives  start¬ 
ed  from  scratch  at  A  &  S  .  .  .  Today 
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their  combined  income  is  more  than 
$920,000.” 

In  the  small  print  the  copy  talks 
about  the  A  8:  S  executive  training 
squad.  It  also  reports  that  most  of  the 
executives  are  still  under  .85.  Do  a 
little  mathematics  and  I  think  you  will 
come  out  with  an  average  of  .$11,000 
per  executive.  In  department  stores, 
salaries  vary  with  the  size  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  size  of  the  store,  and  the 
size  of  the  city.  Buyers’  salaries  usuallv 
run  from  $5,000  a  year  to  S.SO.OOO. 
They  may  make  as  much  as  $50,000, 

Divisional  merchandise  managers’ 
salaries  run  from  $15,000  a  vear  to 
.$50,000  a  vear,  and  some  may  have  an 
income  of  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  vear: 
and  after  this  step,  we  have  the  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  managers,  and  the 
stores’  vice  presidents  and  presidents, 
so  you  can  see  that  there  is  plentv  of 
room  at  the  top. 

Special  Training?  Do  you  need  a  col¬ 
lege  dc'gree  with  sf)ecial  credits  in  such 
courses  as  advertising,  marketing  or 
business  administration?  NO.  First 
and  foremost  we  want  svell-balanced 
peof)le  who  can  think  cleariv.  .Vren’t 
these  (jiialities  sve  seek  identical  to  the 
goals  of  education?  I  do  want  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  a  college  education, 
and  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
college  graduates  usually  rise  faster 
and  go  farther  in  retailing  than  the 
non-graduates.  .Specific  learning  in  the 
field  of  business  is  not  essential,  but  it 
is  a  real  plus.  One  of  our  buyers  is 
a  former  cosmetics  demonstrator— an¬ 
other  has  a  degree  in  engineering- 
another  came  to  us  as  a  salesperson 
after  a  high  school  education— another, 
after  graduating  from  a  university, 
tried  the  actuary  deiiartment  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  and  then  joined  our 
executive  training  squad. 

How  Does  One  Get  Into  Retailing? 

I  suggest  that  you  phone  or  write  the 
personnel  director  of  the  one  or  two 
or  more  department  stores  of  the  city 
in  which  you  live,  or  the  city  where  you 
think  von  would  like  to  work.  In  your  i 
letter  or  call  state  your  desire  to  join  ' 
their  executive  training  squad,  and  en¬ 
close  or  bring  with  you  a  resume.  ' 
Remember— you  can  be  scientific  in 
choosing  your  vocation.  Please  don’t 
select  a  career  because  you’d  like  to 
wear  white  shoes  every  day!  ' 
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Don’t  be  a 
housewares 
showcase 


Why  give  precious  display  space  in  your  house- 
wares  section  to  items  that  don’t  make  a  nickel  for  you 
—items  that  every  discounter  in  town  is  peddling 
on  giveaway  margins?  Why  spend  time  and  money 
to  attract  shoppers  that  never  turn  into  buyers? 

Doesn’t  it  make  good  sense  to  work  with  the 
people  who  guarantee  you  a  full  profit  on  every  item 
you  sell,  whose  sales  promotion  and  merchandising 
policies  work  for  you— instead  of  every  fast  buck 
operator  in  town?  You  bet  it  does!  In  clocks,  for 
example,  that’s  why  it  makes  good  sense  to  work 
with  Westclox. 

For  Westclox,  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
timepieces,  wants  you  to  make  a  full  profit  on  the 
services  you  render.  That’s  why  our  Westclox  brand 
name  products  carry  Fair  Trade  prices  that  honestly 


represent  the  value  built  into  our  merchandise. 

We’re  not  interested  in  setting  rigged  prices  that 
invite  equally  phony  reductions.  We’re  not  interested 
in  dumping  merchandise  indiscriminately  into  the 
marketplace.  We’re  not  interested  in  artificial  "model 
closeouts”  that  throw  your  inventory  into  chaos. 

We  are  interested  in  working  with  you ...  in  helping 
you  capture  your  full  share  of  your  market’s  house- 
wares  volume  at  a  profit.  And  we  know  we  can  help 
you.  Aggressively  promoted  and  properly  displayed, 
Westclox  clocks  wiU  outsell  all  other  brands.  Nation¬ 
wide  store  audits  prove  it. 

We’ve  only  hit  the  high  spots  of  what  we  can  do 
for  you.  Why  not  get  all  the  facts  from  your  Westclox 
representative?  Ask  him  for  the  full  story  the  next 
time  he  calls. 
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Twenty-year-old  Judith  Mitchell 
from  Poughkeepsie  (second  from 
the  left  and  smiling)  is  a  third-term 
merchandising  student  who  has  had 
basic  courses  anl  just  completed  her 
five-week  work-study  period  at  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus.  The  photos  on  these 
pages  shoiu  her  engaged  in  some  of 
the  learning  processes  a  Fashion 
Institute  student  goes  through.  Here 
she  is  getting  technical  knowledge 
of  fabrics  and  lueaving  processes. 


Neuf  York's 
Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology 


A  community  college  with 
a  unique  curriculum 
in  fashion  merchandising 


BylJeanette  Abelow  Jarnou/ 

Coordinator,  Fashion  Buying  and  Merchandising  Program 


The  Fashion  Institute  of  TechnoL 
ogy,  established  in  1944,  is  a  Com- 
inunity  C'ollege  under  the  program  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York.  It 
is  designed  exclusively  for  the  learnii^ 
of  the  (reative  arts  and  sciences  that 
arc  basic  to  activities  in  the  fashion 
iiulustries.  To  fulfill  its  purposes,  FIT 
olfers  programs  iti  three  major  fashion 
curriculums:  (1)  Management,  (2)  De¬ 
sign,  and  (H)  Merchandising  and  Com¬ 
munications. 

FIT  turns  out  graduates  who  are 
unitjuely  equipped  for  creative  and 
executive  jobs  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Surveys  of  classes,  three  years  after 
graduation,  show  that  well  over  80 
per  cent  of  those  working  are  employed 
in  the  fashion  industries  and  a  goodly 
number  (at  least  (iO  per  cent)  have 
alreaily  achieveil  executive  positions. 

FIT’,  now  locatetl  at  225  W'est  24th 
Street,  New  York,  will  shortly  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  own  building  on  West 
27th  Street,  at  the  edge  of  New  York’s 
famous  garment  district.  The  new 
nine-story  building  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  SI 2.9  million.  Dr.  Lawrence 
L.  Bethel  is  president  of  the  college. 

The  tuition  fee  for  students  is  a 
nominal  S300  per  annum,  because  two- 
thirtls  of  its  operating  costs  are  financed 
by  the  agencies  that  support  the  col¬ 
lege— the  City  and  State  of  New  York. 
In  addition,  many  full  and  partial 
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As  fashion  sketching  helps  interpretation  of  design  ideas,  draping  in  muslin  Judy  arranges  a  hat  display  at  Abraham  & 

on  a  manikin  teaches  the  important  production  and  quality  factors.  Straus  during  her  five-week  work-study  period. 
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scholarships  are  presented  by  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Foundation  for  the  Apparel 
Industry,  which  also  serves  as  a  spon¬ 
sor,  and  by  other  industry  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  scholarship  funds.  As 
an  actrcdited  two-year  college,  FIT 
awartls  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Degree.  A  candidate  for  FIT  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  approved  high  school 
and  iiiust  have  maintained  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record;  also  must  show  evidence 
of  creative  ability  and  strong  career 
motivations.  While  the  majority  of 
students  come  from  New  York  and 
neighl)oring  states,  the  college  is  na¬ 
tional  in  its  appeal  and  there  are  many 
students  from  the  West  Coast,  the 
South  and  the  Southwest. 

In  its  present  location,  FIT  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  capacity  with  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  all  curriculums  up 
totiOO  in  the  day  and  1,200  in  the  even¬ 


ing.  About  one-third  of  the  day  stu¬ 
dents  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
newest  of  the  curriculums.  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Communications,  and  the 
administration  anticipates  that  FIT’s 
relatively  largest  expansion  in  their 
new  (]uarters,  which  will  accommodate 
1,200  day  students,  will  be  in  this  field. 

Support  from  Retailers.  Fhe  Fashion 
Buying  and  .Merchandising  Program 
was  formally  inaugurated  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  .\n  annual  endowment 
l)y  .Andrew  Cioodman,  president  of 
Bergdorf  (ioodman’s,  for  an  Edwin 
(•oodman  Cdiair  of  Fashion,  spear¬ 
headed  the  program  and  did  much  to 
provide  funds  for  faculty  salaries  and 
development  work.  .Since  then,  <‘ontri- 
butions  to  scholarship  and  develop¬ 
ment  funds  have  been  given  by  other 
retailers,  among  them  Lord  X:  Faylor’s, 


Bloomingdale’s,  Joseph  Magnin  of 
California,  R.  H.  Macy  and  May’s. 
Bergdorf  Goodman’s  also  awards 
•SLOOO  annually  to  an  outstanding  mer¬ 
chandising  graduate  for  a  trip  to  Paris. 

Equally  as  valuable  as  this  finan¬ 
cial  support  are  the  interest,  time 
and  ettort  extended  by  cooperating 
New  \'ork  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
Ailvisory  committees  from  fashion  re¬ 
tailing  and  related  fields  evaluate  and 
make  recommendations  for  specific 
(ourses;  leading  retail  and  resident 
l)uvittg  firms  have  opened  their  doors 
to  Students  for  “behind-the-scene”  vis¬ 
its  and  tliscussions;  many  top  execu¬ 
tives  visit  the  school  to  talk  to  and 
with  students;  stores  and  offices  donate 
operational  forms;  manufacturers  co¬ 
operate  on  buying  projects;  students 
accompany  office  buyers  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  one  organi/ation  (Abraham 


Here  is  Judy  in  a  science  lab.  Academic  subjects  as  well  as  Learning  by  doing  is  a  standard  teaching  method 

vocational  training  are  in  the  well-rounded  FIT  curriculum.  at  the  school.  Here  Judy  practices  fashion  sketching. 
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&  Straus)  even  released  one  of  their 
atlvertising  executives  to  give  a  course 
in  the  school  on  company  time. 

Fashion  Merchandising  Curriculum. 

The  major  areas  of  human  knowledge 
—the  humanities,  social  sciences  and 
natural  sciences— aiul  the  professional 
stuiiies  necessary  for  employment  upon 
graduation  are  included  in  all  curricu¬ 
lum  sequences.  Personal,  civic,  social 
ami  professional  growth  are  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  departments. 

Acailemic  courses  constitute  approx¬ 
imately  -15  per  cent  of  the  studies  in 
the  .Merchandising  program  and  may 
include  courses  in  psychology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  histon’  of  civilization,  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  economics,  science  ami 
the  like.  Buying  and  merchandising 
l  ourses  as  well  as  courses  in  design  and 
textiles  make  up  the  remaining  5.5  per 
cent.  In  the  former,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  “arts”  of  retailing  and  a  cre¬ 
ative  approach  to  the  apjjlication  of 
fumlamental  merchandising  princi¬ 
ples;  in  the  latter,  students  are  given  a 
technical  knowledge  and  a  working 
understanding  of  fashion  merchandise. 

In  atcortlance  with  the  college  ob¬ 
jectives,  which  are  the  stimulation  of 
creative  and  independent  thinking 
and  die  utilization  of  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  problem  solving,  teaching 
procedures  in  all  courses  emphasize 
“!earn-by-doing”  technicpies.  In  the 
liberal  arts  studies,  for  example.  His¬ 
tory  of  Civilization  is  studied  in  muse¬ 
ums  as  well  as  in  the  classrooms  and 
actual  community  social  service  is  a 


“must”  in  a  sociology  course.  Students 
learn  design  principles  by  actually  de¬ 
signing  and  are  taught  to  develop  and 
interpret  ideas  by  sketching,  draping 
and  construction.  Experimentation  on 
end  uses  of  falirics  is  a  textile  teach¬ 
ing  technique  and  the  “know-how”  of 
ellective  advertising  and  display  is  de¬ 
veloped  through  applied  art  courses  in 
these  areas  of  learning.  Procedures  in 
the  Buying  and  .Merchandising  courses 
concentrate  on  the  use  of  the  case 
method,  laboratories  and  problems 
and  projects  which  can  be  solved  only 
by  actttal  observation  and  research 
into  current  industrial  practices. 

All  .students  are  recpiired  to  work  in 
industry  on  a  supervised  work  program 
which  is  scheduled  during  the  last  two 
semesters,  for  a  period  c^f  five  weeks 
each  semester.  This  bridges  the  gap 
Itetween  college  and  industry.  More 
often  than  not.  students  make  such  a 
hit  with  their  temporary  employers 
that  they  are  invited  to  return  as  regu¬ 
lar  employees  as  soon  as  they  grachtate. 

The  Merchandising  Faculty.  Substan¬ 
tial  evidence  of  picjfessional  compe¬ 
tence  and  achievements  is  a  cptalica- 
tion  for  a  teaching  position  at  FIT, 
along  with  a  skill  in,  and  a  dedication 
to,  teaching,  plus  a  satisfactory  record 
of  advanced  education.  P'lT  members 
among  its  part-  and  full-time  Merchan¬ 
dising  faculty  men  and  women  who 
hold  or  have  held  executive  positions 
in  such  organizations  as  .\ssotiatetl 
.Merchandising  Corporation,  R.  H. 
Macy,  .\braham  &  Straus,  Montgomery 


W'artl,  Strawbridge  and  Clothiet,  F. 
and  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.  and  the  like. 
I'eachers  in  design  and  textile  couises 
are  equally  well  tpialified  in  their 
fields. 

Student  Placements.  Counseling  and 
follow-up  studies  of  undergraduates 
and  graduates  are  an  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  placement  department  of 
FIT.  Occupational  analyses  of  recent 
graduates  are  made  yearly  in  addition 
to  surveys  of  classes  which  have  been 
out  of  school  from  three  to  five  years. 
There  is  a  genuine  demand  for  FIT 
graduates  of  the  earlier  curriculums 
in  Design  and  Management  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  same  tle- 
maiicl  for  “preferred  beginners”  will 
be  evidenced  for  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  students  in  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  curriculum.  Graduates  of  this 
newest  progratn  are  currently  "on 
location”  as  executive  trainees,  a.ssist- 
ant  buyers,  comparison  shoppers  and 
merchandise  trainees  in  resident  buy¬ 
ing  offices  such  as  .\llied  Purchasing, 
.\MC,  .Arkwright,  Mutual  Buying, 
McCireevy,  Wearing  &  Howell,  and  in 
stores  site  h  as  Lord  .S:  Taylor’s,  Filene’s, 
Woodward  &:  Lothrop,  Gertz,  .Abra¬ 
ham  S:  .Straus,  .Saks,  Franklin  Simon. 

Fashion  Activities  in  New  York.  .See¬ 
ing  the  finished  fashion  prodticts  in 
their  natural  surroundings  puts  an  ex¬ 
tra  finishing  touch  on  an  education  in 
fashion,  and  students  in  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  program  have  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  just  that.  They  have 
been  invited  to  see  the  collections  of 
many  top  designers  and  sometimes  a 
spec  ial  showing  is  held  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  with  the  designer  answering  their 
c|uestions.  They  have  attended  New 
York  Dress  Institute  press  week  show¬ 
ings  and  parties  with  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  out-of-town  press.  They 
are  welcomed  at  fashion  show  lunch¬ 
eons  at  New  York  hotels  and  Fashion 
Ciroiq)  showings  of  import  and  Ameri¬ 
can  collections.  “.Society  night"  at  the 
opera  finds  FIT  students  who  have 
been  given  press  tickets.  Learning  and 
living  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  experience,  and  New  York’s 
many  facilities,  of  which  the  college 
makes  the  maximtun  use,  serve  as  a 
dynamic  laboratory  of  cosmopolitan 
proportions  and  offer  unequalled  op¬ 
portunities  for  student  development. 


Students  meet  the  people  behind  the  famous  names.  At  Sears,  Roebuck’s 
New  York  office,  Mary  Lewis,  director  of  Sears’  Fashion  Hoard,  greets  them. 
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1.  here’s  nothing 
tricky  about 
leasing  departments 

if ... 


.  .  .  you  have  the  new  edition  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  study,  LEASED  DEPARTMENTS  —  Rates, 
Policies  Expenses. 

The  many  imponderables  in  leasing  departments  makes 
evaluations  of  owned  vs.  leased  and  leasing  terms 
difficult  to  resolve.  This  new  study  will  reveal  to  you 
every  phase  of  leased  department  operations  —  com¬ 
mission  rates;  expense  and  service  policies;  advertising 
sur-charges;  liability  insurance  responsibility  and  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  The  always  confusing  legal  aspects 
are  explained  in  easy  to  understand  language.  All  the 
t)perating  information  is  broken  down  by  store  size, 
and  you  get  a  comprehensive  Negotiation  Checklist 
detailing  all  the  pertinent  issues  to  be  resolved  by  the 
lessee  and  store  negotiators. 


The  1958  I.«ased  Department 
Study  is  an  invaluable  reference 
for  everyone  who  has  or  might  be 
considering  leasing  departments. 
Use  the  handy  form  below  to  place 
your  order  now! 


An  up-to-date  list  of  selected 
leased  department  operators  is 
maintained  by  the  Controllers’ 
(Congress  and  is  available  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  study  upon  request. 


NR.MA  Members:  $3.50 
.Non-Members:  $7.00 
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Controllers’  Congress,  NRM.A 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for _ 

&  Expenses. 


COMPANY-^ 


Please  Print 


-copies  of  LEASED  DEPARTMENTS  —  Rates.  Policies 


ADDRESS- 


Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  .Merchants  .Association 
.Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  .New  York  City  Deliveries 


BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

'' Never^Out  Lists" 

The  backbone  of  a  successful  operation 

MEN^S  FURNISHINGS  -  $1.00 

•  All  the  items  considered  "basic''  and  "staple." 

•  The  most  popular  prices  in  every  classification 

•  22  classifications 

•  Sample  forms  to  help  you  make  your  own 

•  Size-sale  relationship 

•  Colors,  fabrics,  blends,  leathers 

•  Includes  sportswear 

Other  Basic  Stock  Lists  For: 

PIECE  GOODS  -  $1.00 
WOMEN^S  HOSIERY  -  $1.00 
HOUSEWARES  -  $1.00 
STATIONERY -$1.00 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  50  cents 
NOTIONS  -  50  cents 

(Available  to  NRMA  members  only) 

You  are  now  preparing  buying  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  "in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRMA  □  Bin  me. 

100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  O  Check  enclosed. 

Please  send  me  the  following 
BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 

copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 

copies  of  HOUSEWARES 

copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  STATIONERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (Please  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 


Home  Furnishings 
Meeting  Set  For  March 


ON  Wfdiifstlay  and  Thuisday, 
Mardi  18th  and  1‘lth,  the  NRMA 
.Merthandising  Division  will  hold  iti 
Fifth  .\ninial  Home  Fnmishings  Coo 
feience  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  New 
York. 

The  leading  New  York  hnying  officer 
have  arranged  to  hold  their  nieetinp 
of  home  fnrnishitigs  inert  handisers  on 
the  days  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  NRM.V  Conference. 
Finis  the  store  specialists  are  promised 
a  one-week,  comprehensive  package  of 
the  most  up-to-date  information  and 
ideas. 

The  theme  of  the  \ferchandising 
Division’s  ('.onference  is  “(dianging 
Times— Changing  Tactics.”  It  will  be 
ilist  nssed  under  three  general  subjects: 
profits,  merchandising,  and  pricing, 
and  each  of  these  will  he  treated  in 
relation  to  specific  problems. 

.Sihednled  topics  to  be  covered  un¬ 
der  Profits  are:  W^ays  to  Increase  (iross 
.Margin;  Successful  C'ost  Cutting  Ideas: 
How  to  Cet  Back  to  a  Profit  Basis  in 
Flee  tries;  Reducing  Furniture  Damage 
in  Warehouse  and  Delivery. 

A  feature  of  the  Merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  workshop  on  in-the- 
home  selling.  Other  Merchandising 
subjects  will  be;  Item  Merchandising: 
Sleeper  Items  in  Home  Furnishings; 
Eleven  Months’  Mothball  for  the  Toy 
Department:  Imports;  One  .Major 
Style  Change  a  Year  in  Furnitnre;  and 
New  Display  Ideas  for  Staple  Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Pricing  subjects  will  be  two:  Do  We 
Need  (kmiparative  Pricing?  and  Re¬ 
cent  Fl'C  Pricing  Rules. 

.\11  home  finnishings  departnients- 
lurnitiire  and  bedding,  floor  coverings, 
china  and  glassware,  toys,  appliances, 
linens  and  domestics,  housewares,  etc. 
—will  be  included  in  the  discussions. 

The  Conference  chairman  is  John  ] 
Mahoney,  Barker  Brothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Committee  chairmen  for  the 
Conference  are:  Clinton  .Scheder,  Ed. 
•Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Program 
Committee;  Max  .M.  Weiss,  (iold- 
smith’s,  Memphis,  .Vttetidance  (>om- 
mittee:  Donald  F.  Cameron,  Jr.,  Mil¬ 
ler’s,  Knoxville,  Publicity  Committee, 
and  Lawrence  Moore,  Kresge-Newark, 
New  York  Host  Committee. 
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Legal  Briefs 


Bif  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


Sunday  Closings  and  the  Law 

The  recent  joint  statement  ot  president  George  \V.  Dowdy 
of  NRMA  and  j.  S.  Mack,  president  of  the  Variety 
Stores  Association,  calling  on  merchants  to  keep  their  stores 
closed  on  Sunday  has  focused  attention  on  the  possible  ap¬ 
plication  of  state  laws,  either  in  effect  or  proposed,  which 
would  restrict  commercial  activity  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  I  here  were  these  developments; 


(I)  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  has  letjuested  C^ongress 
to  enact  legislaticm  at  its  present  session  to  restrict  unnec¬ 
essary  business  on  Sunday  within  the  District  of  C',ohimhia. 
j.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  NRMA, 
voiced  strong  support  of  the  proposal  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Monroney. 


(2)  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to 
review  a  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  C^ourt  which  upheld 
a  conviction  under  an  Ohio  statute  making  it  unlawful  “to 
engage  in  common  labor,  or  open  or  cause  to  be  opened, 
a  building  or  jrlacc  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or  reejuire 
a  person  in  his  employ  or  under  his  control  to  engage  in 
common  labor  on  Sunday.  .  .  .  Works  of  necessity  or  charity 
...  or  persons  who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  abstain  thereon  from  doing 
things  prohibited  on  Sunday  [are  exempt].  .  .” 


(3)  Opponents  of  the  Ohio  statute  claim  that  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  would  mean  the  shutting  down  of 
many  businesses  on  Sunday.  The  mayor  of  Cleveland  has 
requested  the  city  law  department  to  assist  in  writing  a 
“well-defined”  Sunday  law  when  the  legislature  reconvenes 
in  January. 
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FTC  to  Screen  TV  Ads  Carefully 

^TAFF  members  of  FTXJ  who  watch  TV  or  listen  to  the 


^  radio  will  be  putting  in  extra  hours  for  Uncle  Sam. 
They  will  concentrate  more  on  watching  and  hearing  com¬ 
mercials  than  on  the  regular  'FV  and  radio  programs.  This 
latest  version  of  combining  business  with  pleasure  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  edict  recently  announced  by  the  Commission. 

Fhe  ETC  Velease  stated  that  the  more  than  350  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  its  staff  will  be  a.sked  to  fill  out  informa¬ 
tion  foiins  concerning  any  advertising  that  may  be  in 
violation  of  the  I'FC  advertising  guides  discerned  while 
ojierating  their  own  radio  or  television  sets  during  off  duty 
hours. 

The  information  will  be  turned  over  to  a  special  FTC 
Radio-TV  .Advertising  Unit  charged  with  the  duty  of  polic¬ 
ing  advertising  via  the  air  waves. 


Illinois  and  Rhode  Island  Fair  Trade  Laws  Upheld 

AF'FER  a  series  of  reversals  in  the  state  courts  during 
1958.  the  fair  trade  laws  received  iudicial  sanction  in 


1958.  the  fair  trade  laws  received  judicial  sanction  in 
two  states  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 

In  Illinois,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  sustained  the 
act’s  “non-signer”  clause  in  a  fair  trade  enforcement  action 
brought  by  a  lirpior  distributor  against  a  retailer.  The  de- 
(ision  reaffirmed  the  Illinois  court’s  position  taken  in  the 
celebrated  Old  Dearborn  case  which  was  later  affirmed  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  constitutionality  of  that  state’s  Fair 
Trade  Act  has  been  sustained.  Fair  trade  contracts  under 
the  tlecision  are  enforceable  in  Rhode  Island  even  though 
entered  into  beyond  the  state’s  juridiction. 


(41  County  law  enforcement  officers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
invoked  that  state’s  blue  laws  against  a  discounter  who 
remained  open  on  Sunday.  Counsel  for  the  store  sought 
Federal  assistance  through  an  injunction  to  stay  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  defendant  in  an  action  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court.  The  injunction  was  denied  and  the  dis¬ 
counter  has  appealed. 


Treasury  Issues  Final  Tax  Rules  on  Cooperative  Ads 

Re  FAILERS  will  be  required  to  pay  manufacturers’  excise 
taxes  on  advertising  deoosits  and  allowances  under  tax 


(5)  The  enforcement  of  a  New  Jersey  Sunday  closing 
statute  has  been  suspended  pending  a  test  of  its  constitution¬ 
ality.  Ojjponents  have  attacked  the  statute  on  two  grounds; 
fa)  Only  sales  of  certain  broad  categories  of  merchandise 
on  Sunday  are  unlaYvful;  therefore,  the  statute  is  too  vaguely 
drawn  for  proper  enforcement;  (b)  The  law  is  discrimina¬ 
tor)'  ill  that  it  excludes  from  its  application  counties  having 
a  substantial  summer  resort  trade. 


I\  taxes  on  advertising  deposits  and  allowances  under  tax 
regulations  recently  made  final  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  new  regulations  become  effective  February  1,  1959. 
The  new  regulations  represent  a  startling  reversal  of  a 
Treasury  policy  of  many  years  standing  which  had  excluded 
so-called  cooperative  advertising  billings  from  the  taxable 
sales  price. 

NRMA  has  vigorously  opposed  the  new  ride,  contending: 
(1)  it  was  illegal  for  the  Treasury  to  change  a  long-standing 
regidation  w'ithout  Congressional  consent;  (2)  that  the 
added  tax  costs  will  force  the  retailer  to  raise  prices  to  cover 
the  additional  costs,  and  (3)  advertisers  may  restrict  their 
cooperative  ad  programs  because  of  the  adverse  tax  implica¬ 
tions  involved. 

In  view  of  the  Treasury’s  attitude,  any  relief  in  this  area 
must  be  obtained  from  Congress  or  the  courts. 


> 


I'rootn  &  Dreesmnmi’s  ueiv  store  in  Heerlen  is  Europe’s  first  nlntninum  skin  structure.  IViug  in  foreground 
and  first  tivo  floors  of  tower  section  house  the  department  store,  u’fiich  has  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

Balance  of  tower,  the  tallest  building  in  The  Netherlands,  contains  apartments  and  ofpce  space.  .Architect 
and  engineer  for  the  building  was  F.  P.  ].  Heutz;  Burke,  Kober  6*  Nicolais  did  the  interiors. 


The  newest  and  largest  department 
store  in  The  Netherlands  opened 
lor  business  in  September,  1958.  It  is 
the  Heerlen  unit  of  the  50-store  chain 
of  \'room  8:  Dreesmann,  and  it  is  a 
radical  departure  in  store  design  and 
merchandising  layout  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Dutch  retailing.  Burke,  Kober 
&  Nicolais.  Los  Angeles  architects,  de¬ 
signed  the  interior,  and  the  Amerian 
iidluence  is  so  thoroughgoing  that 
many  of  the  departments  bear  Ameri¬ 
can  names:  e.g.,  a  “Little  Lady’’  section 
in  misses’  coats,  a  “California  Room” 
snack  bar,  a  “Maverick  Cafe,”  a 
“Handyman  .Shop.” 

However,  the  new  store  illustrates 
one  trend  in  downtown  development 
that  is  still  unknown  in  the  United 
Stales.  It  is  constructed  in  two  wings. 
One  has  five  stories  and  basement  tie 
votetl  exclusively  to  the  store.  The 
other  is  a  tower  wing  of  14  stories 
(tallest  in  Holland)  in  which  the  store 
occupies  the  first  two  floors  and  the 
rest  are  tlevoted  to  office,  apartment 
and  hotel  facilities. 

Heerlen  is  in  the  coal  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  Holland,  in  the  south,  and  the 
Vroom  &  Dreesmann  trading  area  ex¬ 
tends  into  nearby  Germany  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  V  &  D,  whose  home  office  is  in 
Amsterdam,  opened  its  first  Heerlen 
store  in  1918  and  has  expanded  this 


Vroom  %  Dreesmann 


Heerlen,  The  Netherlands 


American  influence  extends  to  the  frequent  use  of  American  words  and 
phrases  to  identify  departments.  Here  is  the  “Handyman  Shop,"  having 
a  complete  selection  of  do-it-yourself  supplies,  arranged  for  self-selection. 
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Neiv  fixtures  bring  all  merchandise,  except  the  wall  and  column  dis¬ 
plays,  below  eye  lexiel,  and  utilize  display  space  right  doivn  to  the  floor. 


A,  A.  uan  der  Borg 

Nijmegen,  The  Netherlands 


operation  several  times  since.  The 
company  believes  the  future  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  Europe  lies  in  the  department 
store,  which  is  developing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  specialty  store  (V  &  D 
operates  both). 

When  it  was  decided  to  construct 
Holland’s  largest  department  store  in 
Heerlen,  H.  M.  Merkx,  manager  of 
the  Heerlen  operation,  came  to  the 
United  States  to  study  American  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandising.  The 
result  of  his  visit  was  a  decision  to 
adopt  American  design  and  American 
methods  outright,  and  liurke,  Kober 
&  Nicolais  were  selected  to  handle  the 
interior  design  and  departmental  lay¬ 
out. 

The  plan  includes  a  supermarket  on 
the  first  floor;  almost  complete  self¬ 
selection,  practically  unknown  in  Hol¬ 
land:  a  profusion  of  color  instead  of 
the  traditionally  drab  European  store 
interiors;  escalators,  which  had  never 
Iteen  seen  before  by  the  majority  of 
Heerlen  shoppers;  and  the  deliberate 
evocation  of  an  American  atmosphere. 
Even  while  the  store  was  being  built 
it  was  called  “the  .Vmerican  depart¬ 
ment  store.” 

With  all  the  care  that  went  into 
these  decisions,  there  was  an  element 
of  gamble  in  the  venture;  nobody  was 
entirely  sure  that  the  European  shop¬ 
per  woidd  accept  these  innovations. 
But  in  the  first  month  of  operation, 
sales  volume  was  89  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  previous  year.  The  new  store  was 
a  smashing  success  from  every  stand¬ 
point  and  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
AVestern  Europe  and  England  have 
visited  it  this  winter  to  study  the  op¬ 
eration. 

The  supermarket  caused  the  great¬ 
est  sensation.  For  several  days  after  the 
opening,  the  entrances  had  to  be  roped 
off  so  that  people  could  enter  only  as 
others  left. 

One  shopper  interviewed  during  the 
first  week,  said: 

“Two  years  ago  I  traveled  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  where  one  of  my  sons  is  w'orking. 
\Vhen  I  came  back,  I  found  the  stores 
over  here  small  and  cheerless.  It  took 
me  three  days  to  see  everything  in  this 
new  store.  Now  I  can  say  again,  ‘This 
is  America’!” 

•And  another  told  the  interviewer: 
“Say  from  me  to  all  the  older  people 
that  one  becomes  younger  in  this 
store.” 


A.\.  VAN  DKR  liORfi  in  Nijmegen. 

♦  rhe  Netherlands,  was  founded 
in  1899,  enlarged  in  1909,  1919  and 
1936,  and  entirely  destroyed  in  1944 
by  the  retreating  German  army.  It  re¬ 
opened  in  1948  in  a  new  three-story 
building  designed  by  Jan  van  Dongen 
of  .Apeldorjin  and  van  Dijen  of  Zeist. 

The  recent  remodeling  of  the  silver, 
china,  glass,  leather  and  small  goods 
departments  brings  the  merchandise 
out  into  the  o|x*n  to  encourage  self¬ 


selection.  Refixturing  for  this  pur|jose 
was  accomplished  without  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  substantial  and  rather  con¬ 
servative  character  of  the  store. 

rhe  fixtures  are  mahogany  and  the 
par(]uet  flotjring  adds  to  the  effect  of 
elegance.  .Spot  lighting  is  u.sed  exten¬ 
sively  in  the.se  departments,  and  j)ole 
lighting  fixtures  are  combined  with 
low  display  tables.  W'here  structural 
columns  occur,  fixtures  have  Ijeen 
built  right  around  them. 


Low  display  tables  are  combined  with  floor-to-ceiling  pole  light  fixtures 
in  the  china  department.  All  merchandise  fixtures  are  lower  than 
they  were.  Wall  shelves  are  lighted  by  luminous  panels. 
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Management  Matters 


Third  Quarter  Performance.  At  the 

end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  de- 
|>artinent  store  anti  specialty  store  sales 
were  running  typically  two  per  tent 
behind  the  previous  year  among  the 
20*1  stores  rejjorting  regidarly  to  the 
Controllers’  C-ongress. 

liranch  store  volume  continued  to 
go  ahead  and  partially  offset  the  vol¬ 
ume  losses  ilowntown.  While  main 
store  sales  tlrojjped  four  per  cent  below 
a  year  ago,  branch  store  sales  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1958  were  ahead 
bv  six  per  cent.  This  is  an  acceleration 
of  the  trend  noted  in  the  first  half, 
when  main  store  units  were  behind  by 
four  per  cent  and  branch  stores  ahead 
l)y  one  j)er  cent. 

In  its  Quarterly  Information  Letter, 
released  to  sid)srribers  this  month,  the 
Controllers’  (atngress  drew  special  at¬ 
tention  to  a  steady  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  and  in  the  number 
of  transactions  per  salesperson.  Sam 
Flanel,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  said: 

“  Fhe  steady  loss  in  traffic,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  transactions,  is  a  condition 
which  warrants  attention.  Stores  should 
not  depend  on  an  increased  average 
sales  check  to  compensate  for  lost 
transactions,  but  rather  should  strive 
to  find  ways  to  sell  more  goods  to  more 
customers.  The  long-range  welfare  of 
stores  depends  on  the  accomplishment 
of  that  task.” 

Markon,  markdowns  and  other 
gross  margin  elements  were  fairly  sta¬ 
ble  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1958, 
the  C'.ontrollers’  Congress  reported,  and 
department  store  gross  margin  stood  at 
.Sfi.fi  per  cent  compared  with  .Sfi.7  at 
the  same  time  in  1957.  Total  dollar 
expense  rvas  reduced,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  offset  the  volume  loss.  Op¬ 
erating  expense  ratios  increased,  over¬ 
all,  to  .S5.4  per  cent,  a  rise  of  0.3  per¬ 
centage  points.  The  smallest  rise  was 
reported  by  stores  in  the  volume  group 
over  .S50  million,  which  held  their  ex- 
|iense  ratio  to  33.9  per  cent  versus  33.8 
per  cent  in  1957. 

Specialty  stores’  gross  margin  rvas 
unchanged  from  the  1957  figure  of  38.6 
per  cent,  but  this  good  showing  w'as 
ciffset  by  a  rise  of  0.4  percentage  points 
in  the  expense  ratio. 

For  the  department  stores,  net  gain 


Designed  by  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel,  Hammel’s  men’s  store  has  a  color 
scheme  of  beige  and  grey  irilh  gold  accents,  and  paneling  in  wormy 
chestnut.  This  is  the  Gentlemen’s  Corner,  leilh  specialty  merchandise. 


L  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co 

Mobile,  Alabama 


An  unusual  feature  of  the  re¬ 
modeled  and  expanded  men's  and 
bovs’  departments  at  L.  Hammel  Dry 
Goods  Co.  is  the  (Jentlemen’s  Corner. 
Here  the  selection  of  merchandise  is 
not  by  price  appeal  or  age  aj)}>eal  but 
features  specific  styling  by  specialty 
makers. 

Self-selection  counters  and  cabinets 
have  replaced  glassed  showcases.  Pull¬ 
out  drawers  with  cut-away  fronts  dis¬ 
play  men’s  furnishings  and  slacks.  .\n 


important  decorat i\e  leature  is  the 
series  of  murals  created  by  Rikki  of 
.New  ^'ork.  One  is  a  .Mobile  Hay  scene 
of  the  187(l's;  another,  in  the  Boys’ 
Shop  (below)  appeals  to  youngsters  of 
the  Space  .\ge  with  rocket  design. 

Fhe  men’s  and  boys’  departments 
are  the  first  to  be  remodeled  in  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  |ohn  L.  Strauss, 
Hammel’s  presidetit,  in  .March.  Archi¬ 
tects  aie  (opeland,  N'ovak  8c  Israel. 
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hcloie  taxes  at  the  nine-month  point 
was  3.0  per  cent  of  sales.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  profits  contributed  1.2  per  cent  to 
this  total,  compared  with  1.6  last  year. 
Net  after  taxes  stood  at  1.5  pter  cent. 

Amonj;  the  specialty  stores,  profit 
from  merchandising  operations 
dropped  to  0.8  per  cent  of  sales;  net 
Irefore  taxes  was  2.8  per  cent,  and  net 
after  taxes  was  1.4  per  cent. 
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Mcicy's  NCR  Installation.  Afacy’s  New 
York  will  spend  $1  million  to  convert 
its  accounts  receivable  to  an  electron¬ 
ic  operation,  it  was  announced  last 
month.  The  installation  will  consist 
of  an  all-transistor  NCR  .304  computer 
and  40  other  machines,  and  the  system 
will  go  into  operation  in  1961. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  said  that  the  speed  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  make  it  possible  for  customer 
statements  to  include  purchases  made 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  the  bill  is 
prepared.  When  a  customer  makes  a 
purchase  or  a  payment,  the  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  recorded  on  punched 
paper  tape.  The  data-processing  sys¬ 
tem  will  automatically  enter  the  trans¬ 
action  from  the  tape  and  subsequently 
produce  the  statement.  Statements  can 
he  produced  at  the  rate  of  50  a  minute. 
(.Macy’s  New  York  now  has  750,000 
accounts  in  the  two  classifications  of 
Cash  Time  and  Depositor  Accounts.) 
Copies  of  sales  slips  will  no  longer  be 
sent  with  the  bill,  but  the  statement 
will  provide  a  more  detailed  record  of 
the  transactions. 

Later,  the  equipment  is  to  be  used 
for  merchandising  statistics  and  pay¬ 
rolls  and  accounts  payable. 

VVheelock  H.  Bingham,  president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  installation  is 
that  Macy’s  anticipates  a  growing 
shortage  of  trained  clerical  personnel. 
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Towards  Economy  in  Electronics.  How 

retailers  can  use  electronic  equipment 
in  their  stores  without  altering  the 
normal  method  of  recording  sales 
when  transactions  take  place,  and 
therefore  without  having  to  install  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  in  the  selling  de¬ 
partments,  was  discussed  at  the  RRI 
Electronics  Committee’s  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  December. 

Until  recently  the  use  of  electronics 
in  retailing  has  been  concerned  with 
special  machinery  at  the  point  of  sale 


NCR  president  Robert  S.  Oel- 
man  and  board  chairman 
Stanley  C.  Allyn,  with  Macy’s 
president  Wheelock  H.  Bing¬ 
ham,  study  a  ftiodel  oj  the  new 
electronic  data-processing  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  handle  accounts 
receivable.  The  -SI  million  in¬ 
stallation  is  .said  to  he  the  big¬ 
gest  automation  system  ever 
put  in  a  department  store. 

to  prepare  coded  material,  usually  in 
the  form  of  perforated  tape,  such  cod¬ 
ed  material  to  be  fed  later  into  the 
computer  that  processes  the  informa¬ 
tion  into  summary  reports.  This  jjoint- 
of-sale  equipment  requires  hand  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  special  keyboard  and  there¬ 
fore  salespeople  must  be  trained  to 
handle  the  machines. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electronics 
(lommittee,  store  people  and  equip¬ 


ment  manufacturers  talked  about 
kiiuls  of  machines  which  can  process 
data  from  normal  sales  checks  and  cash 
register  tapes,  eliminating  the  need 
lor  special  point-of-sale  devices.  This 
equipment,  located  in  the  central  rec¬ 
ords  office,  would  convert  printed  in¬ 
formation  into  the  coded  data  required 
l)y  standard  tabulating  equipment  or 
electronic  computers.  One  such  ma¬ 
chine  would  do  the  w’ork  of  a  great 


Use  Shamrocks 


No.  14  DH 
Dress  Hamper 


transport 

merchandise 


Safelv  and 
Efficientl 


EASY  TO  LOAD-Garments  hang  on  easy- 
to-reach  hanger  bar. 

PACKS  BETTER-Wide  “V"  opening  gives 
easy  access  to  complete  interior. 
OPENING  SEALED-By  flap  and  locked 
with  chain.  Other  type  closures  can  be 
furnished. 

EASY  ROLLING— Rubber  casters. 


GARMENTS  STAY  PUT-Rubber  strip  in 
hamper  lid  holds  hangers  firmly  in  place. 
Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x24x54". 
Grey  Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 
Extras:  White  or  colored  duck  instead  of 
Vyntex.  Rubber  strip  bumper  around  top, 
bottom,  or  both.  Rubber  bumpers  on  four 
bottom  corners. 


Th«s«  leading  stores  now  use  Shamrook  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis  •  LABICHE'S,  INC.,  New  Orleans  •  A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIDGE  i  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia  •  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond  •  THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  0.  C. 


For  complete  facts  X  H  Office  &  Plant 

and  prices,  write .. .  Madison,  Indiana 


me 
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A  Report  on 

data  processing  equipment 
in  member  stores  of  the 


National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


This  report,  compiled  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of 
NRMA  members,  lists  by  volume  groups  the  data  pro* 
cessing  equipment  being  used  in  the  industry  now  and 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago.  The  names  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  areas  in  which  the  equipment 
is  being  used  are  specified.  It  also  gives  the  thinking 
of  the  retailers  on  this  most  interesting  and  contro¬ 
versial  subject.  The  introduction  is  by  Ralph  Eidem, 
director.  Data  Processing  Division,  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

MEMBER  PRICE:  $2.50  NON-MEMBER  PRICE:  $3.50 

FREE  to  Contributors  to  the  Retail  Research  Institute 


ETHEL  LANGTRY,  Research  Director 

Retail  Research  Institute,  NRMA 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  A  REPORT  ON  DATA 

PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  IN  MEMBER  STORES. 


Bill  me  (Members  only) 


Check  enclosed 


ADDRESS 


CITY . ZONE  ....  STATE 


Make  checks  payable  to  Retail  Research  Institute.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax 
if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


many  key  iniiuli  machines.  I'lie  great¬ 
est  eosi  savings  wonki  he  gained  b» 
large  stores  and  diains. 

ITie  new  e(|ui|)ment,  which  haslteen 
given  the  designation  ol  “character 
recognition,”  is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  opti- 
cal  sensing  or  photo-electric  machines 
which  lecorcl  electric  impulses  from 
anv  printc'cl  card,  and  (2)  magnetic 
sensing  ecpiipment  which  picks  up  the 
impnises  from  information  printed 
with  magnetic  ink.  Roth  machines 
“read”  the  same  language  of  alphaftets 
and  inmdters  as  hitmans. 

For  the  retail  store,  it  was  conclud¬ 
ed  that  at  the  present  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  the  optical  sensing  et]nipment 
wendd  he  more  practical  and  that  it 
would  he  most  siiitahle  to  accounts 
receivahle  cjperations.  With  it,  the 
only  change  in  equipment  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  would  he  putting  a  different 
type  font  into  existing  cash  registers- 
a  type  face  tailed  “self-check”  which 
has  characters  that  are  clearly  tlis- 
tingnishahle  from  each  other.  Mag¬ 
netic  sensing  et]nipment  would  require 
mote  complicated  changes  in  the  reg¬ 
isters. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
magnetic  sensing  equipment  is  more 
accurate  if  the  original  card  or  paper 
fed  into  it  gets  excessive  handling.  It 
is  used  in  hanking,  for  instance,  he 
cause  a  hank  check  has  many  cancella¬ 
tions  and  endorsements,  one  frequent¬ 
ly  written  over  another.  Magnetic 
equipment  picks  up  impulses  only 
from  that  which  is  printed  in  mag¬ 
netic  ink. 

Because  merchandise  tickets  get  a 
great  deal  of  handling  from  customers 
and  store  people,  it  was  felt  that  they 
may  require  magnetic  sensing  equip¬ 
ment.  Ihe  (Committee  will  further 
research  this  question  in  line  with  its 
efforts  to  get  ticket  standardization, 
one  of  the  long-standing  problems  pre¬ 
venting  greater  use  of  automation  in 
retailing. 

Another  advantage  of  the  character 
recognition  equipment,  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  meeting,  is  that 
each  machine  could  he  “custom  built” 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual 
stores,  according  to  their  record  keep 
ing  systems  and  the  specific  informa¬ 
tion  they  want  accumulated.  Key¬ 
punch  input  machines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  produced  to  stand¬ 
ard  specifications. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Today's  Customer  Seruices 

Returning  from  a  short  absence,  the  lady  foiiml  ^ 
that  her  home  had  been  burglarized.  In  a  hurried  1 
survey,  she  thought  her  shopping  tokens  had  |i 
l)een  taken.  It  was  vears  before  the  ailvent  of  I 
Clliarga-Plate  systems,  coins  being  the  usual  media  p 
of  identification.  The  lady  phoned  the  stores  which  ^ 
had  issued  them  to  her,  suspending  their  validity  p 
temporarily.  Discovering  them  next  day  undis-  | 
tiirbed  in  her  handbag,  she  went  into  town  to  re-  | 
verse  the  cancellations.  “Where  should  I  go  to  get 
my  (oin  reinstated?”  she  asked  the  lloor  manager  of  a  large  store.  The 
official  looked  puzzled,  but  only  for  a  moment.  “Madam,”  he  answered, 
“I’m  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  chiropodist.”  The  hilarity  of  the  incident 
should  not  becloud  its  testimony  that  most  store  staff  members  are  past 
surprising  by  the  novelty  of  patrons’  requests,  since  their  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  there  isn’t  much  that  people  haven’t  come  to  expect 
of  stores.  Y7/e  rrsultino  competition  in  services  offered  by  merchants  I 
“  doesn’t  lag  behind  that  based  upon  their  determination  riot  to  be  outdone  ^ 
in  range,  type  and  quality  of  goods  or  in  price.  '% 

I've  been  reading  •  »  *  the  Store  Management  Group’s  new  ^ 

and  (omprehensive  study,  (kRRtNT  (Tsiomkr  Skrvice  Practices.  Man-  ^ 
ager  (ieorge  Plant  expresses  particular  appreciation  to  the  (iroup’s  stall 
executives,  Anne  McNamara  and  Richard  Cobbs,  for  “as  comprehensive 

-  and  accurate  a  guide  as  j)ossible  based  on  the  information  provided  by 

“  the  299  stores  replying  to  our  questionnaire,  as  well  as  the  store  cxecutises  * 
5  participating  in  the  discussion  forum.”  .  .  .  This  work  makes  refereiue 
easy  to  all  currently-accepted  practices  in  the  myriad  services  stores  oliei. 

“i  Through  its  admirable  tabular  arrangement  of  the  comparative  statistics  ^ 
I  compiled,  variations  in  store  policy  in  particular  categories  are  weighted 
^  jK‘rcentage-wise,  giving  excellent  trend  guidance.  For  example,  lujine  i 
i  furnishings  executives  will  be  vitally  interested  in  Table  8,  where  Intenoi  t 
Decorating  Service  is  showm  to  be  cjuite  generally  available  in  volume  " 
^  groups  above  SIO  million,  whereas,  under  that  figure,  less  than  two-thnds  '' 
Z  of  the  reporting  stores  offer  it.  Again,  College  Fashion  Advisory  Service  ;; 
^  (Fable  14)  is  exploited  in  only  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  stoies 
;;  below  §25  million  volume.  But  in  those  between  §25  to  S50  million  vol- 
^  ume,  100  per  cent  report  cultivating  this  important  sector  of  demand  for 

-  helpful  counsel  on  campus  clothes.  ...  A  rather  astonishing  statistic, 
t  which  will  interest  the  Downtown  Development  Committee  and  urban 

men  hunts  generally,  is  that  less  than  half  the  stores  submitting  replies 
offer  any  Car  Parking  Facilities  whatever  (Table  22),  either  their  own, 
validation  or  arrangement  with  nearby  services.  ,  .  .  I'hese  are  challeng-  ’ 
;  ing  service  gaps  which  demand  attention  from  merchants  whose  own 
^  practices  check  below  the  minimum  expectations  of  the  public.  More¬ 
s'  over,  those  ejuoted  are  but  random  sanqjles  from  a  book  fairly  stuffed 
“  with  ec|ually  informative  material  on  well  over  a  hundred  different  types 
of  sendee.  It  is  a  150-page  checklist  for  measuring  the  adequacy  of  an 
I  element  of  your  stock-in-trade  xuhich  people  rank  second  only  to  the  'I 
I  merchandise  itself,  x'iz.,  the  sendees  xuhich  supplement  it.  .  .  .  The  section  'f 
Z  on  Store  Experience  with  Service  Restrictions,  comprising  proceedings 
;i  under  a  distinguished  panel,  is  something  not  to  be  missed,  either  by  top  . 

;;  management  or  the  divisional  and  departmental  chiefs  affected. 

ii 


Mazur  Receives  Tobe  Award.  Paul  M. 
Mazur  is  the  recipient,  this  month,  of 
the  Fobe  Award  for  1958.  Mr.  Mazur, 
senior  partner  of  Ix'hman  Brothers,  in¬ 
vestment  bankers,  is  fiscal  counsel  to 
Allied  Stores  Corp.  The  award  cites 
his  “over  10  years’  contribution  to 
every  jihase  of  America’s  constantly 
expanding  system  of  distribution.” 

Mr.  Mazur,  who  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  top  management  session 
of  the  NRMA  convention  this  month, 
is  the  author  of  the  classic,  “Principles 
of  Organization  Applied  to  Modern 
Retailing,”  published  in  1927.  ffe  was 
one  of  the  first  proponents  of  the  thesis 
that  increasing  consumption  of  con¬ 
sumer  gCKKls  should  be  the  main  eco¬ 
nomic  concern  of  government,  man¬ 
agement  and  labor,  and  he  developed 
this  argument  in  detail  in  his  latest 
b(K)k,  “The  Standards  We  Raise,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954. 

Established  in  194.8,  Tobe  Award 
selections  are  made  by  a  board  of 
trustees  which  includes  14  previous 
winners. 

Careers  Week  Awards.  Recognition 
Awards  for  the  best  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  \V7*ek  programs  have  been  won  by 
the  communities  of  Bessemer,  Ala., 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  by  the  state  of  Virginia.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  the  NRMA 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 
this  month. 

Bessemer,  Ala.  won  the  award  for 
the  best  program  in  a  community  of 
under  100,000  population.  The  recipi¬ 
ent  was  the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
( o-sponsoretl  the  Careers  Week  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  DE  Department  of  Bes¬ 
semer  High  School. 

San  Diego’s  award  was  for  the  best 
program  in  a  community  of  between 
100,000  and  500,000.  The  San  Diego 
Downtown  Association  led  the  activity. 

In  the  population  group  over  500,- 
000,  Pittsburgh  was  honored  for  the 
program  s|)onsored  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

No  award  for  state  programs  was 
originally  planned,  but  the  Commit¬ 
tee  created  one  in  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  job  done  in  Virginia  un- 
tler  the  leadership  of  the  Virginia  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association. 

'Fhe  competition  was  a  follow-up  by 
the  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in 
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Retailing  of  the  highly  successful  in- 
tlustry-wide  nationwide  promotion  it 
sponsored  in  October. 

Selections  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
presentations  describing  the  commu¬ 
nity  programs,  which  groups  sent  in 
after  Careers  Week  was  held.  .Many  of 
these  contained  complete  stories  with 
pictures,  posters,  media  clippings,  etc., 
of  |)reparations  for  Careers  Week, 
events  during  tlie  promotion,  and 
plans  for  future  careers  publirity. 

Theodore  Sehlesinger,  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  vice  president  of  .\llied 
Stores  Corporation,  presented  the 
plaques,  which  bear  this  inserption: 
“For  outstanding  service  to  the  .\meri- 
can  public  and  retailing  in  its  program 
to  acquaint  the  nation’s  youth  with 
the  unlimited  career  opportunities  in 
letailing.” 


To  Improve  Imports  from  Britain.  The 

.\ssociated  Merchandising  Corporation 
would  like  to  treble  or  quadruple  its 
purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom 
by  1960,  Joseph  P.  Kasper,  AMC  presi¬ 
dent,  told  an  audience  of  British  man- 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ora  just  a  faw  of  tha  many  ad> 

vonlogat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to 
curotoly  moosura  workroom  pro* 
duction,  for  tha  workars  singly 
and  os  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  oraos  con  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  cousos  oliminotod. 

3.  Incantivo  Systams,  to  stimu- 
loto  production  and  raduco 
lost  motion  and  wosta. 

4.  Stabili.iction  of  oltorotion 
chorgas,  so  Attars  con  ba  put 
on  o  firm  "ona-prica"  basis. 
f  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


ulacturers  last  month.  But  he  added 
thill  the  present  trend  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fewer  rather  than  more  inqxn  ts 
Irom  Cireai  Britain  in  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  lines,  and  that  the  trend 
will  continue  until  British  manufac- 
tuiers  bring  themselves  up  to  diite  on 
the  recpiirements  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Caitiidian  markets. 

British  makers,  he  warned,  will  soon 
find  themselves  pressed  by  sterner  com¬ 
petition  from  the  European  Common 
Market.  Nor  can  they  afford,  he  said, 
to  write  off  Japanese  goods  as  poor  im¬ 
itations  of  quality  merchandise,  for  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  imports 
fiom  Japan  has  been  remarkable. 

Closer  contact  is  needed  with  the 
.American  way  of  life,  Mr.  Kasper  ad- 
\  ised  ti'.e  British  producers,  in  order  to 
tin.'cistand  its  merchandise  require¬ 
ments.  .As  ex.nmples,  he  mentioned  the 
decline  in  demand  for  formal  table 
settings  and  other  home  accessories; 
the  need  for  featherweight  luggage 
and  easily  portable  goods  of  all  kinds; 
the  prcierence  for  casual  clothes  and 
the  need  for  lightweight  clothes  all 
year  round.  Great  Britain  lags  behind 
continental  Europe,  Mr.  Kasper  added, 
in  understanding  the  vital  role  of 
pack:iging  in  .American  merchandising. 

To  get  better  understanding  at  the 
“working  level,”  Mr.  Kasper  propo.sed 
that  the  Dollar  Exports  Council  or 
some  other  agency  set  up  a  program 
of  sending  teams  of  young  British 
designers,  technicians  and  promotion 
people  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to  be 
assigned  to  selling  jobs  in  department 
stores  here.  In  a  few  months  of  contact 
with  the  American  customer,  he  said, 
they  “would  learn  swiftly  and  surely 
what  is  wrong  with  British  wares  and 
British  packaging  designed  for  export 
to  .America.” 

“If  you  think  well  of  this  proposal,” 
he  promised,  “I  will  make  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  sponsor  the  concept  to  our 
stores.  I  already  have  sounded  out  a 
few.  They  would  welcome  your  people 
cordially,  would  afford  them  every 
possible  courtesy,  and  would  make  cer- 


/i.  Hhtmciithal’s  ueii'  self-selection  hutU 
fixture  for  notions  and  fabric  departmtn 
contains  a  complete  assortment  of  stap 
and  semi-staple  merchandise  in  the  L 
Mode  line.  Huttons  are  on  preprin 
cards,  .-iutomatic  re  ordering  is  providi 
for,  in  quantities  proportioned  to  rate  > 
sale  and  year-round  selling  patterns,  h 
though  primarily  intended  for  button  si 
tions  in  notions  departments,  the  unit 
also  suggested  as  an  outpost  in  the  pie 
goods  department. 


tain  they  had  access  to  all  pertine* 
information. . .  .  What  I  am. proposing 
is  a  smaller,  more  utilitarian  EngliiK 
Speaking  Union,  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  I  venture  the  thougfal 
that  in  its  own  field  it  would  prove  a 
fruitful  as  has  the  older  and  la 
organization,  perhaps  more  so.” 


E*Z  Mills'  Lower  Prices.  .A  drasticalH 
shortened  E-Z  Mills  line  for  sprina 
concentrates  on  best-seller  price  linefl 
and  most  popular  merchandise  coij 
structions.  These  were  determined  ol 
the  basis  of  consumer  studies  condued 
ed  by  an  independent  research  orgaB» 
ization  and  supplemented  by  actual| 
market  tests.  .As  a  result,  the  line  haiM 
been  reduced  from  92  styles  of  varyinfl 
appeal  to  52  best  sellers.  The  econtn 
mies  that  resulted  from  producing 
only  the  most  wanted  constructioni 
made  it  possible  to  meet  the  mo*i 
wanted  prices.  As  an  example,  E-Z  dw 
termined  that  $1  represented  the  fas^ 
est  selling  line  in  infants’  gowns.  Itli 
own  had  retailed  for  $1.29.  By  elimi^ 
nating  fringe  items  and  styles,  E-Z  say^ 
it  has  produced  at  $1  a  better  gowl| 
than  before. 
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